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PREFACE 


Developing  the  appropriate  organizations  to  plan  and  implement  economic  development  in 
cities,  towns,  neighborhoods  and  regions  is  an  important  and  complicated  process.  This 
handbook  provides  a  framework  for  developing  the  organization(s)  best  suited  to  your  com- 
munity's particular  circumstances. 

Organizing  for  Economic  Development  reviews  the  existing  options  that  communities  in  Mass- 
achusetts have  used  to  plan  and  carry  out  economic  development.  These  organizational 
forms,  however,  are  not  set  in  concrete.  Any  inventory  of  organizational  options  and  expe- 
riences will  be  continually  changing.  Many  communities  use  the  same  type  of  organization 
in  different  ways  and  often  piece  organizations  together  in  ways  that  meet  their  unique 
circumstances.  Other  communities  create  their  own  organizations  with  or  without  state  ap- 
proval. Our  conversations  with  dozens  of  people  around  the  Commonwealth  show  us  that 
organizational  forms  are  continually  evolving.  Consequently,  we  see  this  handbook  as  set- 
ting the  stage  for  influencing  and  changing  economic  development  organizing  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  ONE: 


INTRODUCTION 


Most  municipalities  in  the  Commonwealth 

-  whether  they  are  small  towns  with  a 
single  Main  Street  or  large  cities  with 
miles  of  commercial  and  business  activity 

-  are  concerned  with  the  economic  well- 
being  of  their  residents  and  the  vitality 
of  the  business  community.  These  con- 
cerns often  prompt  local  governments  and 
residents  to  take  steps  to  guide,  shape 
and  strengthen  the  local  economy  by 
creating  and  retaining  local  job  op- 
portunities, expanding  the  local  tax  base, 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
city  or  town. 

To  plan  and  carry  out  these  economic  de- 
velopment activities,  municipalities  have 
used  a  wide  range  of  organizational 
forms,  including:  Redevelopment 
Authorities,  Economic  Development  In- 
dustrial Corporations,  Local  Development 
Corporations,  Community  Development 
Corporations,  Community  Development 
Departments,  Urban  Redevelopment  Cor- 
porations, Industrial  Development  Fi- 
nance Authorities,  and  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Commissions. 

Why  are  there  so  many  different  organi- 
zational entities?  Why  will  one 
municipality  in  Massachusetts  use  one  ap- 
proach and  another  municipality  choose 
another  entity?  How  does  a  region,  city, 
town  or  neighborhood  contemplating  eco- 
nomic development  decide  which  organi- 
zations to  create? 

The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  help 
you  answer  these  questions. 

While  the  names  of  these  organizations 
may  sound  alike,  it  does  not  mean  that 
they  can  all  do  similar  tasks,  get  funds 
from  the  same  resources,  have  the  same 
legal  powers,  or  affect  the  local  economy 


in  the  same  way.  Determining  the  most 
appropriate  organizational  form  can  be 
complicated  and  depends  on: 

o  The  economic  development 
strategy  and  tools  needed  to 
carry-out  a  community's  eco- 
nomic development  strategy  - 
should  the  organization,  for 
example,  be  able  to  provide 
loans  to  existing  businesses, 
purchase  and  redevelop  prop- 
erty, or  recruit  business  to  the 
community? 

o  The  geographic  scope  of  the 
problem  being  addressed  - 
should  the  organization  be 
targeted  to  one  neighborhood, 
the  entire  city  or  town,  or  a 
sub-state  region? 

o  The  level  of  public  and  private 
sector  participation  needed  - 
should  the  organization  be 
within  the  public  sector,  a 
partnership  of  public  and  pri- 
vate interests,  or  be  in  the 
hands  of  residents  or 
businesses  without  government 
involvement? 

Ideally,  the  particular  organizational 
structure  which  the  municipality 
chooses  should  come  from  the  specific 
circumstances  and  opportunities  in 
that  community.  Numerous  questions 
must  be  answered,  such  as: 

o  What  is  the  nature  of  the  local 
economic  problems? 

o  What  are  the  town  or  city's 
economic  development  goals? 


o  What  type  of  economic  devel- 
opment strategy  is  the  city  or 
town  pursuing? 

o  What  is  the  geographic  scope 
of  the  problems  the 
municipality  is  addressing? 

o  How  important  is  private  sec- 
tor participation  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  strategy? 

o  What  type,  level  and  source  of 
funding  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  economic  development 
strategy? 

o  What  is  the  local  political  en- 
vironment? 

o  What  are  existing  organiza- 
tions doing  in  the  economic 
development  area? 

o  How  can  the  municipality  best 
access  grant  monies? 

o  What  level  of  staffing  will  the 
economic  development  organi- 
zations need  and  where  can 
the  money  come  from? 

In  an  ideal  situation,  each  city  or 
town  in  Massachusetts  would  carefully 
consider  all  of  these  issues  when 
deciding  what  type  of  organizational 
structure  to  use  for  its  economic  devel- 
opment activities;  unfortunately,  this 
is  just  not  the  case.  In  reality,  the 
type  of  organization  developed,  more 
often  than  not,  is  determined  primari- 
ly by  the  sources  of  funding  available 
from  the  state  and  federal  government 
or  for  project-specific  activities  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  time.  When  federal 
Urban  Renewal  Funds  were  plentiful, 
many  cities  created  Redevelopment 
Authorities  designed  to  access  these 
funds;  the  availability  of  tax-exempt 
financing  through  industrial  revenue 
bonds  led  to  the  decision  to  establish 
Industrial    Development    Finance 


Authorities;  access  to  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  502  financing 
program  caused  some  localities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  organize  their  economic 
development  programs  under  Local 
Development  Corporations  which  met 
SBA  standards;  finally,  when  the  Mass- 
achusetts Community  Development  Fi- 
nance Corporation  was  created  in  the 
late  1970's  to  provide  financing  for 
projects  managed  by  Community  De- 
velopment Corporations,  some 
municipalities  responded  by  creating 
such  an  entity.  Organizations  created 
to  respond  to  funding  opportunities 
often  stagnated  when  funding  options 
changed. 

Some  municipalities  continue  to  choose 
the  organizational  form  or  forms  to 
carry  out  their  economic  development 
agendas  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion.  In  some 
cases,  the  choice  is  made  based  on 
what  is  most  familiar,  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  most  appropriate.  Some  cities 
or  towns  attempt  to  follow  the  path 
taken  by  their  neighbors.  Many  feel 
that  they  need  a  full  "menu"  of  op- 
tions. Other  municipalities  avoid  any 
formal  structures,  feeling  that  their 
town  is  too  small  to  go  through  the 
process  required  to  create  one  of  these 
entities. 

In  addition  to  municipal  activities  in 
economic  development,  the  private  sec- 
tor, often  acting  on  its  own,  tries  to 
impact  and  shape  the  local  economy, 
using  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  private  non-profit  organizations 
which  are  involved  in  encouraging  and 
actively  participating  in  private  and 
public  investment  in  the  community. 
Private  sector  efforts  sometimes  are 
developed  to  fill  a  vacuum  and  may 
be  responding  to  a  lack  of  an  econom- 
ic development  program  in  the  com- 
munity. In  other  cases,  private  sector 
programs  are  designed  to  complement 
government  activities  or  further  stimu- 
late local  activities. 


The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to 
guide  the  reader  through  the  complex 
maze  of  organizational  acronyms  and 
statutes,  and  help  municipalities  and 
local  business  groups  decide  upon  the 
organizational  form  which  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs.  This  hand- 
book will  provide  an  overview  of  the 
full  range  of  organizational  models 
that  are  available  for  pursuing  eco- 
nomic development,  and  will  discuss 
the  planning  process  required  for 
choosing  the  most  appropriate  model. 

The  handbook  is  organized  as  follows: 

Chapter  Two  -  Economic  Development 
Planning:  Understanding  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  economic  development 
activity  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  any  group  interested  in  developing 
an  economic  development  organization. 
This  chapter  outlines  the  meaning  of 
economic  development  and  the  steps 
required  to  undertake  a  strategic  plan- 
ning process. 

Chapter  Three  -  Organizing  for  Eco- 
nomic Development:  There  is  no  easy 
formula  for  selecting  which  organiza- 
tional form  or  forms  make  the  most 
sense  in  your  community.  This  chap- 
ter tries  to  make  the  process  easier  by 
outlining  the  major  decision  points 
which  a  community  should  go  through 
in  its  selection  process. 

Chapter  Four  -  Economic  Development 
Organizations:  Models  and  Options: 

Selecting  an  appropriate  organizational 
structure  requires  an  understanding  of 
the  full  range  of  models  available  un- 
der Massachusetts  law.  This  chapter 
outlines  the  purpose  of  each  model, 
the  range  of  activities  possible  under 
each  model,  and  the  steps  needed  to 
establish  each  type  of  organization.  To 
illustrate  each  type  of  organization, 
there  is  a  profile  of  an  existing  orga- 
nization in  the  Commonwealth,  des- 
cribing its  origins  and  projects. 


Chapter  Five  -  Case  Studies  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  the  Com- 
monwealth: These  case  studies  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  how  economic 
development  organizations  work  and 
interact  in  the  region  of  the  Northern 
Berkshires  and  the  City  of  Springfield. 
The  case  studies  provide  examples  of 
how  the  organizational  forms  outlined 
in  Chapter  Four  actually  are  used  to 
pursue  economic  development  goals. 


CHAPTER  TWO: 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMUNITIES 


2.0    Introduction 


Confusion  over  the  range  of  economic 
development  organizational  models 
often  arises  out  of  a  lack  of  clarity 
about  what  economic  development  is, 
what  the  goals  of  economic  develop- 
ment are,  and  what  economic  develop- 
ment strategies  and  tools  are  most  ap- 
propriate for  any  given  municipality 
or  region  in  Massachusetts.  Many 
public  officials  are  working  with  as- 
sumptions about  economic  develop- 
ment which  may  not  have  kept  pace 
with  current  economic  conditions.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  challenge 
some  of  these  perceptions  about  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  outline  a 
process  for  developing  an  economic 
development  strategy. 


2.1    What  is  Economic  Development? 

The  term  economic  development  has 
become  a  catch-all  phrase  for  any  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  work  with 
businesses  to  create  jobs  and  strength- 
en the  tax  base.  In  practice,  economic 
development  does  encompass  a  wide 
range  of  activities.  However,  it  im- 
plies a  lot  more  than  simply  creating 
jobs  or  contributing  to  economic 
growth. 

While  economic  development  includes 
these  activities  and  goals,  its  full 
definition  is  broader.  Economic  devel- 
opment is  the  process  of  building  a  com- 
munity's capacity  for  shared  and 
sustainable  improvement  in  its  economic 
well-being. 


What  does  economic  well-being  entail? 


**  Economic  well-being  involves 
access  to  good  jobs,  not  just  any 
jobs,  but  ones  which  pay  well 
enough  to  support  an  adequate  stan- 
dard of  living,  allow  the  purchase 
of  housing  and  other  basic  neces- 
sities, offer  stability  and  decent 
working  conditions,  and  provide  op- 
portunities for  advancement.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  creat- 
ing more  jobs  and  better  jobs  -- 
more  is  not  necessarily  better. 

**  Economic  well-being  implies 
the  ability  to  enjoy  the  public  goods 
that  represent  a  decent  quality  of 
life,  such  as  clean  air  and  water, 
freedom  from  fear  of  crime,  and  a 
sense  of  being  part  of  a  local  com- 
munity. Maintaining  local  quality 
of  life  requires  a  tax  base  adequate 
to  support  local  services,  and  an 
economic  base  that  nurtures  com- 
munity life. 

**  Advances  in  economic  well- 
being  are  not  very  valuable  unless 
they  are  sustainable  over  time.  Many 
communities  have  discovered  that 
attracting  a  plant  to  the  area  on  the 
basis  of  low  costs  does  not  always 
mean  that  the  plant  will  stay,  even 
for  a  short  time.  Many  such  plants 
have  eventually  moved  to  locations 
overseas  that  offer  an  even  lower 
cost  environment.  Maintaining  eco- 
nomic well-being  over  the  long  run 
is  a  critical  aspect  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  requires  an  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic forces  that  influence  the  lo- 
cal economy. 


**  Economic  well-being  can  not  be 
limited  to  only  a  small  segment  of 
the  community.  The  shared  distri- 
bution of  the  fruits  of  the  economy  is 
part  of  the  economic  development 
process.  There  should  not  only  be 
concern  about  the  number  and  type 
of  jobs,  but  also  the  capacity  of  lo- 
cal residents  to  fill  them.  All 
citizens  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  and 
benefit  from  productive  activity  in 
the  economy. 

**  Economic  well-being  depends  on 
the  capacity  and  vitality  of  the  labor 
force  and  its  ability  to  adapt  to 
changes  in  technology  and  the  eco- 
nomic environment. 

**  Economic  well-being  depends 
largely  on  the  vitality  of  the  business 
sector,  which  organizes  and  manages 
most  economic  activity.  The  per- 
formance of  local  businesses  and 
their  ability  to  innovate  and  adapt 
to  changes  in  the  economic  environ- 
ment is  the  key  to  successful  eco- 
nomic development  efforts. 

**  Economic  well-being  requires  a 
long-term  commitment  by  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Both  the  public 
sector  and  private  enterprise  have  a 
key  role  to  play  in  sustaining  the 
health  of  the  local  community  and 
ensuring  that  all  local  residents 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  economy.  The  role  of  the 
public  sector  goes  beyond  just 
providing  public  services. 


2.2      Changing  Perspectives  on  Eco- 
nomic Development 

Until  the  1970's,  the  accepted  role  of 
local  governments  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment process  was  simply  to 
recruit  outside  firms  to  locate  in  the 
community.  The  range  of  tools  and 
organizations  needed  to  carry  out  this 


strategy  was  relatively  straightfor- 
ward. Lowering  location  costs  through 
tax  incentives,  low  cost  financing  and 
low  cost  land  was  seen  as  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  cities  and  towns  in 
their  efforts  to  attract  industry.  Since 
a  business  could  move  virtually  any- 
where in  the  Commonwealth, 
municipalities  pursuing  this  approach 
viewed  every  other  city  and  town  in 
Massachusetts  as  a  potential  competi- 
tor. 

In  the  last  10  years,  however,  the  eco- 
nomic development  field  has  changed 
significantly.  The  factors  affecting 
the  locational  decisions  of  businesses 
have  shifted  as  international  competi- 
tion has  increased.  It  is  now  clear 
that  communities  in  the  U.S.  can  no 
longer  compete  solely  by  attempting  to 
lower  costs.  Increasingly,  the  major 
concerns  of  business  are  the  skills  and 
adaptability  of  the  workforce,  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  community,  ac- 
cess to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  availability  of  appropriate 
sources  of  financing,  the  availability 
and  affordability  of  housing,  and  the 
quality  of  the  physical  infrastructure. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  that  new  enterprises  and 
small  businesses  are  an  important 
source  of  new  jobs  in  the  community 
and,  furthermore,  that  aiding  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  businesses  may  be 
more  effective  than  recruiting  branch 
plants  of  outside  companies. 

A  new  paradigm  for  economic  devel- 
opment policies  has  emerged  from  the 
changes  in  the  economy.  The  focus  of 
these  new  policies  has  shifted  from  in- 
dustrial recruitment  to  supporting 
small  business  development,  retaining 
quality  jobs  through  strengthening  ex- 
isting businesses,  promoting  new  enter- 
prise formation  through  entrepreneur- 
ial development,  and  building  the  "hu- 
man capital"  infrastructure  in  a  com- 
munity -  the  skills  of  its  workforce, 
the  quality  of  its  education  system  -  as 


well  as  its  physical  infrastructure.  In 
other  words,  these  new  policies  bridge 
economic  and  social  policies  and  are 
focused  on  making  long-term  invest- 
ments in  the  community. 

The  new  economic  development 
paradigm  also  differs  from  the  past  in 
its  attention  to  the  development  of 
cooperative  relationships.  Whether  be- 
tween business  and  labor,  contiguous 
town  governments,  or  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  it  is  now  recognized 
that  cooperative  partnerships  will  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  any  eco- 
nomic development  strategy.  In  par- 
ticular, the  private  sector  is  seen  as  a 
key  partner  with  government  in  most 
communities'  economic  development 
initiatives. 

Management  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  has  also  been  evolving, 
particularly  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  With  increased  profes- 
sionalism in  the  management  of  town 
governments,  economic  development 
efforts  have  become  more  sophisti- 
cated. Efforts  have  moved  beyond 
business  recruitment  at  any  cost  to  a 
more  selective  targeting  of  industries 
that  best  fit  a  specific  municipality. 
Cities  and  towns  working  on  their  own 
or  together  have  developed  programs 
that  deal  with  helping  existing 
businesses  in  their  communities.  These 
programs  stem  from  the  recognition 
that  locally-owned  small  businesses 
should  be  aided  so  that  they  reach 
their  full  potential  at  that  location. 


2.3    Why  Planning? 

Unfortunately,  while  the  approach  to 
economic  development  has  changed, 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  continue  to  use  eco- 
nomic development  tools  and  organiza- 
tions that  reflect  outdated  strategies. 
Some  municipalities  continue  to  react 
to  economic  development  opportunities 


in  their  communities  rather  than  plan 
for  them.  A  business  might  close, 
leaving  an  empty  building  or  vacant 
lot  which  needs  to  be  redeveloped;  a 
large  plot  of  land  might  be  available 
for  industrial  development;  or  a 
manufacturing  company  might  come  to 
the  town  looking  for  lower  cost 
financing  to  expand  its  operations.  In 
response  to  these  perceived  op- 
portunities, the  town  or  city  often 
creates  a  new  organizational  entity. 
By  reacting  rather  than  planning,  the 
municipality  may  not  have  in  place 
the  organizations  needed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  or  to  respond 
quickly  to  emerging  problems,  or  they 
might  create  organizations  that  have 
limited  use  in  the  future.  Finally,  a 
municipality  may  copy  the  approaches 
of  other  municipalities  rather  than  de- 
velop its  own  approach  which  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  its  own  unique 
circumstance. 

For  example,  if  a  business  was  looking 
for  financing  to  expand,  the 
municipality  may  have  created  an  In- 
dustrial Development  Finance 
Authority  to  provide  low-cost  tax  ex- 
empt financing.  If  private  land  hold- 
ings were  interfering  with  the  devel- 
opment plans  for  a  local  industrial 
park,  the  municipality  might  create  a 
Redevelopment  Authority  to  be  able  to 
use  eminent  domain  powers.  And  if  a 
large  industrial  building  or  lot  of  land 
was  vacant,  the  city  or  town  might 
create  an  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission to  promote  the  development  or 
sale  of  the  site. 

While  these  entities  might  have  made 
sense  at  the  time,  in  many  cases  they 
may  no  longer  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Industrial 
Development  Commissions  are  not  im- 
portant once  the  industrial  space  in 
the  town  has  been  occupied,  and  an 
Industrial  Development  Finance 
Authority's  role  is  constrained  by  the 
growing  limitations  on  the  use  of  tax 
exempt  financing. 


Developing  organizations  and 
strategies  appropriate  to  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  requires  increased  at- 
tention to  planning.  It  is  all  too  com- 
mon for  communities  to  create  eco- 
nomic development  organizations 
without  fully  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  the  problems  or  opportunities 
the  organizations  should  address  and 
how  they  can  most  effectively  address 
them.  Specific  programs  and  projects 
must  be  preceded  by  a  planning  pro- 
cess which  identifies  needs  and 
resources,  articulates  goals  and  objec- 
tives, and  designs  a  strategy  to  ac- 
complish those  goals. 

The  need  for  planning  has  become 
more  acute  with  the  rapid  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  economy.  While  several 
years  ago  many  communities  were 
struggling  with  high  unemployment, 
today  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  are  trying  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  a  labor  shortage.  In 
this  period  of  change,  it  is  critical  that 
communities  are  able  to  anticipate 
trends  in  order  to  respond  and  adapt 
to  the  changes  in  the  economic  en- 
vironment. 

Resources  available  for  economic  de- 
velopment are  relatively  scarce  and, 
with  the  declining  federal  presence, 
are  getting  even  scarcer.  Effective 
planning  and  management  capacity  is 
needed  if  a  community  intends  to 
make  the  best  use  of  these  limited 
resources.  The  large  number  of  empty 
industrial  parks  in  the  country  are  a 
testament  to  the  consequences  of  the 
poor  use  of  resources  and  inadequate 
attention  to  planning. 

Now  more  than  ever,  it  is  important 
for  a  city  or  town  to  go  through  a 
more  strategic  economic  development 
planning  process  which  seeks  to  ans- 
wer the  following  questions: 


o  What  are  the  economic  needs 
in  our  community? 

o  What  are  our  economic  devel- 
opment goals  based  upon  those 
needs? 

o  What  are  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of 
our  community? 

o  What  economic  conditions  pro- 
vide the  labor  force  with 
stability  and  satisfying  work? 

o  Given  our  competitive  assets 
and  liabilities,  what  type  of 
economic  development 
strategy  should  be  pursued  to 
achieve  our  goals? 

o  What  are  the  range  of  econom- 
ic development  tools  and 
resources  (i.e.  financing,  infra- 
structure development,  land 
assembly)  that  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  strategy? 

o  What  type  of  organizational 
entity  or  entities  are  needed 
to  be  able  to  use  the  required 
economic  development  tools? 

Only  by  thoughtfully  answering  such 
questions  can  a  city  or  town  begin  to 
consider  the  appropriate  organiza- 
tional forms  to  establish  for  pursuing 
its  economic  development  activities. 


2.4    The  Strategic  Planning  Process 

Strategic  planning  is  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a  plan  custom-designed  for  a 
specific  community.  Instead  of  a 
"copycat"  approach  to  economic  devel- 
opment that  imitates  development  ac- 
tivities of  other  cities  or  towns,  a 
strategic  plan  is  derived  from  a 
thorough  understanding  of: 
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o    the  needs  of  the  population; 

o  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  its  existing  industrial  struc- 
ture and  local  market  condi- 
tions; and 

o  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  its  existing  economic 
resource  base  (i.e.  education 
and  training  system,  physical 
infrastructure,  financial  base, 
and  local  institutional  capac- 
ity). 

The  existence  of  a  development  plan 
does  not  automatically  lead  to  success. 
In  many  cases,  a  plan  is  ignored  as  the 
municipality  continues  in  a  "reactive" 
mode  to  create  subsequent  economic 
development  programs  and  policies.  In 
other  cases,  plans  are  not  well-drawn, 
and,  though  implemented,  can  lead  to 
only  limited  success. 


community,  as  well  as  a  commitment 
to  work  together  on  a  cooperative 
basis;  there  must  be  a  commitment  of 
adequate  financial  resources  to  un- 
dertake the  level  of  analysis  required 
to  make  informed  choices;  there  must 
be  clearly  defined  goals  and  objectives 
agreed  upon  by  all  the  participants; 
and  most  of  all  there  must  be  a  com- 
mitment to  actually  implement  the 
plan  once  it  is  completed. 

The  strategic  planning  process  involves 
three  steps: 

1.  Understanding  local  needs 
and  setting  goals. 

2.  Choosing  economic  develop- 
ment strategies  and  tools. 

3.  Developing  an  implementa- 
tion plan. 


Why  do  some  plans  languish  on  the 
shelf  while  others  become  the  center- 
piece of  an  effective  policy  effort? 
To  answer  this  question  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  word  "process." 
Strategic  planning  should  not  be  ap- 
proached as  a  research  study  com- 
pleted by  outside  consultants.  The 
process  of  strategic  planning  implies 
the  input  and  involvement  from  a 
range  of  actors  in  the  community  in- 
volved in  development.  These  actors 
should  include  representatives  of  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sector. 
Strategic  plans  which  do  not  get  im- 
plemented have  usually  paid  in- 
adequate attention  to  building  con- 
sensus in  the  community  around  eco- 
nomic needs,  economic  development 
goals,  and  economic  development 
strategies. 

An  effective  planning  process  leading 
to  a  realistic  and  "do-able"  plan  re- 
quires a  serious  commitment  of 
resources.  There  must  be  commitment 
to  the  process  by  the  key  actors  in  the 


2.4.1      Step  One:  Understanding  Local 
Needs  and  Setting  Goals 

The  development  of  appropriate  goals 
and  an  effective  strategy  should  be 
based  upon  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  community's  (or  region's)  economic 
needs.  The  following  issues  need  to  be 
addressed  as  part  of  this  analysis: 

1)     Assess  the  employment  needs  of 
the  local  population. 

o  Identify  which  residents 
are  experiencing  the 
greatest  employment  prob- 
lems. 

o  Assess  how  well  the  local 
community  is  meeting  over- 
all employment  needs  in 
comparison  to  the  region, 
the  state,  or  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

o  Identify  those  industries 
most  likely  to  employ 
workers  fitting  the  charac- 


teristics  of  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed. 

o  Identify  industries  or  com- 
panies that  have  a  record 
of  providing  on-site  job 
training,  day  care,  trans- 
portation, or  other  services 
that  would  facilitate 
greater  employment. 

2)  Analyze  the  local  economic 
base.  A  key  part  of  under- 
standing local  needs  is  identify- 
ing the  problems  and  op- 
portunities facing  the  local 
economy.  This  analysis  should 
answer  the  following  two  ques- 
tions: 

o  What  existing  industries  are 
most  important  to  the 
area's  economic  health? 

o  What  types  of  firms,  both 
existing  and  potential,  of- 
fer the  strongest  op- 
portunities for  employment 
expansion? 

3)  Identifying  local  resources  for 
economic  development.  An  eco- 
nomic development  strategy 
must  take  into  account  the  ad- 
vantages and  constraints 
regarding: 

o    land  availability  and  cost; 

o  infrastructure  conditions 
(i.e.  roads,  water,  sewers, 
and  energy  resources); 

o  institutional  resources  (i.e. 
public  education,  the 
employment  and  training 
system); 

o  other  private  economic  de- 
velopment resources  (i.e. 
business  and  industry 
groups  or  associations); 


o  the  community's  manage- 
ment capacity  and  track 
record  in  performing  eco- 
nomic development  work; 

o  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  labor  force. 

Once  there  is  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  economic  problems  in  the  com- 
munity, economic  development  goals 
should  be  established  through  a 
participatory  process.  The  goals  devel- 
oped as  part  of  the  planning  process 
will  shape  all  subsequent  steps.  It  is 
important  that  key  members  of  the 
community  reach  consensus  about 
what  is  to  be  accomplished.  A  diverse 
advisory  group  that  represents  all  of 
the  key  interests  in  the  community 
needs  to  be  involved  in  the  goal  set- 
ting process.  This  group  could  be  es- 
tablished by  the  public  sector,  which 
would  pull  together  the  relevant  pub- 
lic agencies,  business  groups,  and  resi- 
dents to  participate.  While  a  core 
group  of  people  can  form  the  basis  of 
the  committee,  additional  opinions 
could  be  solicited  from  public  hearings 
and  open  meetings.  This  will  help  to 
solidify  community  support  for  the 
strategies  developed. 


2.4.2  Step  Two:  Choosing  Economic 
Development  Strategies  and 
Tools 

Once  the  economic  development  goals 
are  established,  the  community  needs 
to  consider  the  appropriate  strategy  or 
strategies  for  achieving  those  goals. 
While  strategies  can  be  very  specific, 
(i.e.  promote  the  specialty  food  indus- 
try), most  economic  development  in- 
itiatives, especially  those  regarding 
business  development,  are  broader  and 
fall  within  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing categories: 
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o    Industrial  Recruitment 


owner  or  management  wishes  to 
live. 


o    Industrial  Retention 

o    Small  Business  Expansion  and 
Local  Ownership 

o    New  Enterprise  Development 

o    Commercial  Revitalization 


2.4.2-1  Economic  Development 
Strategies:  The  five  strategies  listed 
above  can  be  pursued  separately  or  in 
conjunction  with  one  another.  The 
reasons  for  adopting  these  strategies 
are  explained  below: 

INDUSTRIAL  RECRUITMENT:  A 
strategy  which  aims  at  attracting 
firms  from  outside  of  the  com- 
munity to  locate  in  industrial  space 
within  the  community  is  the  most 
common  economic  development 
strategy  pursued  by  municipalities 
and  private  sector  development  or- 
ganizations. Often  the  goal  of  an 
attraction  strategy  is  to  increase  the 
tax  base  of  the  community  and  to 
create  new  jobs.  The  most  likely 
targets  for  industrial  recruitment 
are  companies  in  the  Com- 
monwealth or  in  New  England 
which  are  expanding  and  seeking  a 
location  for  their  facility. 

Firms  are  attracted  to  a  community 
for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  nature 
of  the  area's  economic  resources, 
e.g.,  natural  resources,  skill  levels, 
and  other  locational  advantages. 
The  attraction  strategy  must  reflect 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  area's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  regarding 
its  resource  base.  Another  reason  is 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  com- 
munity and  region.  Studies  indicate 
that  the  actual  location  of  an 
independently-owned  firm  is  very 
much  a  function  of  the  lifestyle  its 


Industrial  recruitment  efforts  usual- 
ly  emphasize  promotion  and 
marketing  of  the  community, 
providing  firms  with  the  ap- 
propriate infrastructure  for  devel- 
opment in  industrial  parks,  and 
providing  firms  with  lower  costs 
through  tax  incentives  and  financ- 
ing subsidies. 

Although  recruitment  efforts  are 
very  important,  overemphasis  on  in- 
dustrial recruitment  has  several 
problems: 

o  competition  for  industry 
among  communities  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  nationwide  is 
intense; 

o  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
attract  companies  that  pro- 
vide jobs  of  the  same  quality 
as  jobs  which  are  being  lost; 
and 

o  non-locally  owned  businesses, 
unless  they  fit  uniquely  into 
the  local  economy,  often  pro- 
vide fewer  benefits  than  ex- 
pected. 

INDUSTRIAL  RETENTION:  In- 
creasingly, cities  and  towns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts are  recognizing  that  the 
industrial  firms  already  within 
their  community  offer  good  quality 
jobs  for  area  residents.  Maintaining 
these  jobs,  and  creating  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  the  expansion  of 
these  firms,  particularly  those  in 
the  manufacturing  sector,  has  be- 
come an  important  strategy. 

Many  public  and  private  sector 
groups  are  developing  active 
strategics  aimed  at  halting  the  job 
loss  in  a  region  and  strengthening 
existing  companies.    Such  a  strategy 
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involves  addressing  the  following 
needs  of  the  existing  business  com- 
munity, particularly  those  of  small 
manufacturers.  Such  needs  usually 
fall  into  the  following  categories: 

o  A  skilled  labor  force  that 
has  access  to  appropriate 
training. 

o  An  unskilled  labor  force 
which  is  job  ready. 

o  Appropriate  financing  and 
access  to  capital  markets. 

o  Effective  education  and 
customized  job  training  pro- 
grams. 

o  Technological  and  man- 
agerial assistance. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  EXPANSION 
AND  LOCAL  OWNERSHIP:  There 
has  been  growing  recognition  in  the 
economic  development  field  that 
small  businesses  are  important  gen- 
erators of  new  jobs  in  the  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  small  businesses 
often  face  barriers  which  can  con- 
strain their  ability  to  grow.  For  ex- 
ample, small  businesses  often  face 
greater  barriers  in  accessing  ap- 
propriate forms  of  expansion 
financing  than  do  larger  firms. 
Given  the  importance  of  smaller 
businesses  to  the  local  economy,  and 
the  constraints  which  they  face, 
strategies  aimed  at  assisting  small 
businesses  have  become  a  common 
component  of  successful  economic 
development  agendas  of  many  orga- 
nizations. 

Promoting  the  expansion  of  small 
and  locally  owned  business  can  be 
an  important  economic  development 
strategy  for  the  following  reasons: 

o  First,  small  business  develop- 
ment provides  for  greater 


diversification  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. Rather  than  depend- 
ing on  a  handful  of  large 
firms  to  maintain  the  health 
of  the  local  economy,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  firms  in  a  wider  va- 
riety of  industries  makes  the 
local  economy  less  vul- 
nerable to  the  fortunes  of  a 
single  firm  or  industry  type. 

o  Second,  small  business  devel- 
opment provides  for  increased 
local  ownership  of  economic 
resources.  Increased  local 
ownership  means  that  control 
of  economic  decision-making 
rests  with  individuals  with  a 
strong  stake  in  the  com- 
munity. This  usually  results 
in  greater  stability  of 
employment,  more  local  jobs, 
and  more  profits  being  rein- 
vested in  the  community. 

Small  business  expansion  strategies 
focus  on  helping  businesses  to  lo- 
cate affordable  space  and  services 
which  are  crucial  to  their  develop- 
ment. Communities  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  efforts  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  small  businesses. 
This  role  can  involve  the  develop- 
ment of  specialized  financing  pro- 
grams; the  development  of  a  spe- 
cialized industrial  building  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
small  businesses  by  providing  joint 
marketing  programs,  training  pro- 
grams for  workers,  and  the  joint 
purchase  of  expensive  equipment; 
and  providing  management  and 
technical  assistance  to  meet  the 
needs  of  small  businesses  in  the 
community. 

NEW  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOP- 
MENT: The  promotion  of  new  en- 
terprise development  has  become  an 
important  element  of  local  econom- 
ic development  strategies  in  recent 
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years.  The  ability  of  an  economy 
to  generate  new  firms  is  important 
to  the  long-term  vitality  of  a  com- 
munity and  to  its  diversity. 

An  important  component  of  new  en- 
terprise development  is  entrepre- 
neurial development  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  new  enterprises.  Such  pro- 
grams provide  educational  resources 
to  individuals  with  entrepreneurial 
aptitude  but  who  may  lack  well  de- 
veloped skills.  These  programs  can 
also  provide  economic  opportunities 
for  youth  and  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. 

In  recognition  of  the  critical  need 
for  entrepreneurial  and  manage- 
ment skills  in  small,  start-up  com- 
panies, state  and  local  economic  de- 
velopment organizations  have  devel- 
oped entrepreneurial  development 
programs  offering  intensive  train- 
ing opportunities  for  new  or  would- 
be  entrepreneurs.  New  enterprise 
development  programs  also  focus  on 
the  availability  of  early  stage  risk 
financing  for  entrepreneurs.  Local 
communities  have  also  been  able  to 
develop  specialized  real  estate  de- 
velopment projects  known  as  "small 
business  incubators"  which  provide 
start-up  or  young  businesses  with 
affordable  space  and  specialized 
services,  such  as  clerical  and  ac- 
counting services,  and  industrial 
support  services. 

COMMERCIAL  REVITALIZATION: 
The  growth  of  suburban  shopping 
malls  and  changing  consumer  pat- 
terns has  affected  the  health  of  the 
commercial  districts  in  many  of  the 
Commonwealth's  downtown  areas 
and  neighborhood  commercial  cen- 
ters. A  commercial  revitalization 
strategy  attempts  to  revitalize  com- 
mercial areas  through  promoting 
private  sector  investments  and 
targeting  public  sector  investments 


to  improve  the  infrastructure  re- 
quired for  strengthening  the  com- 
mercial sector. 

While  commercial  revitalization 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  gen- 
eration of  high  paying  jobs  with 
potential  for  upward  mobility,  it 
can  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  community.  This,  in  turn,  will 
affect  a  town  or  city's  attractive- 
ness to  industrial  firms  providing 
additional  job  opportunities,  there- 
by aiding  in  either  industrial 
recruitment  or  retention  efforts.  A 
major  contribution  of  a  revitalized 
commercial  district  is  that  it  adds 
to  the  tax  base  of  the  community 
and  provides  needed  goods  and  ser- 
vices to  community  residents. 

Many  communities  in  Massachusetts 
have  comprehensive  commercial 
revitalization  strategies  which  have 
included: 

o  development  of  downtown 
organizations; 

o  establishing  design  and  de- 
velopment controls; 

o  land  assembly  and  real  estate 
development; 

o  investments  in  public 
amenities  such  as  parking, 
and  improved  sidewalks  and 
lighting; 

o  financing  programs  for  fa- 
cade improvements  and  other 
development  activities; 

o    loans  for  small  businesses; 

o  promotion  of  downtown 
business  activities. 
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2.4.2  -  2  Economic  Development  Tools: 
To  pursue  each  of  these  strategies 
there  are  a  wide  variety  of  "develop- 
ment tools"  which  could  be  used.  Some 
of  these  tools  are  appropriate  for  all 
of  these  strategies  while  others  are 
more  particular  to  one  specific 
strategy.  Communities  often  develop 
strategies  which  use  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent tools  in  pursuing  their  economic 
development  activities,  including: 

PLANNING:  The  simplest  and  most 
direct  tool  of  a  community  in  the 
economic  development  process  is 
that  of  planning  and  community 
leadership.  The  public  sector  can 
play  an  especially  important  role  in 
anticipating  development  needs  and 
in  guiding  the  development  process. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  es- 
tablishing goals  and  objectives,  and 
in  identifying  resources  -  both  those 
available  and  those  needed.  Effec- 
tive economic  development  planning 
can  often  be  a  catalyst  for  ac- 
tivities by  the  private  sector.  The 
public  sector,  through  its  planning 
activities,  can  identify  development 
opportunities  and  work  to  interest 
the  private  sector  in  pursuing  those 
opportunities.  Planning  is  a  tool 
which  is  critical  to  all  of  the 
strategies  discussed. 

REGULATION:  Cities  and  towns 
commonly  use  their  regulatory 
powers  in  economic  development. 
Through  the  use  of  zoning  and  code 
enforcement  the  municipality  is 
able  to  direct,  to  some  extent,  where 
and  how  development  occurs.  This 
tool  is  of  particular  importance  in 
commercial  revitalization  efforts 
where  the  objective  is  to  improve 
the  appearance  and  consistency  of  a 
commercial  district.  Facilitating 
the  zoning  and  permitting  process 
by  cutting  red  tape  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  approvals  could  also  be  a 
tool  used  by  local  communities  in 
their  attempt  to  assist  small  busi- 


ness in  their  expansion  plans  or  in 
attracting  firms  to  locate  in  their 
community.  Many  communities 
strive  to  package  the  review  of 
projects  to  facilitate  the  approval 
process. 

LAND  ASSEMBLY:  Often  there  are 
no  contiguous  tracts  of  land  avail- 
able in  a  community  for  industrial 
or  commercial  development.  In 
such  instances  the  ability  to  assem- 
ble a  large  tract  of  land  becomes  an 
important  economic  development 
tool.  In  other  cases,  land  is  avail- 
able, but  the  risks  of  developing 
that  land  at  the  given  site  are  too 
high  for  the  private  sector  to  un- 
dertake by  themselves.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  private  developer  inter- 
ested in  developing  a  site,  the  pub- 
lic sector  has  a  fundamental  role  to 
play  in  developing  a  parcel  which 
fills  a  critical  gap  in  the  com- 
munity. Again,  the  ability  of  the 
local  community  to  assemble,  own 
and  control  these  tracts  could  allow 
for  more  flexibility  in  the  terms  of 
the  development  packages  for  a  pri- 
vate developer. 

The  development  of  publicly  owned 
industrial  parks  is  one  of  the  more 
popular  tools  used  by  local  com- 
munities. These  efforts  usually  in- 
volve the  assembly  and  purchase  of 
industrial  zoned  land  and  investing 
in  the  basic  infrastructure  needs 
for  marketing  the  land  to  industrial 
users. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN  POWERS:  The 
ability  of  the  public  sector  to  "take" 
specific  land  or  buildings  for  just 
compensation  is  a  very  strong  eco- 
nomic development  tool.  This  power 
is  usually  used  in  two  very  specific 
ways.  One  is  to  use  eminent 
domain  to  quickly  clear  the  title  of 
land.  The  other  allows  the  public 
sector  to  "take"  land  with  due  pro- 
cess to  achieve  a  clear  public  pur- 
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pose.  Once  a  tract  of  land  is  as- 
sembled, the  public  sector  is  able  to 
sell  or  lease  this  land  on  flexible 
terms  to  a  private  developer  to 
achieve  their  economic  development 
objectives.  Eminent  domain  power 
may  also  be  emerging  as  a  useful 
tool  in  responding  to  threatened 
plant  closings. 

INFRASTRUCTURE  DEVELOP- 
MENT: Investment  in  a  com- 
munity's physical  infrastructure  is 
the  cornerstone  of  most  economic 
development  strategies.  Without 
adequate  physical  infrastructure  -  a 
good  road  system,  affordable  and 
accessible  utilities,  adequate  water 
and  sewer  capacity,  adequate  park- 
ing facilities,  and  drainage  -  it  is 
difficult  to  attract  and  retain  pri- 
vate investment  in  a  community. 

While  general  investments  in  the 
quality  of  the  physical  infrastruc- 
ture are  always  important,  a  city  or 
town  can  target  these  investments 
to  particular  sites  such  as  an  indus- 
trial park  or  the  development  of  a 
particular  industrial  or  commercial 
parcel.  For  example,  if  a  business 
is  interested  in  locating  in  the  com- 
munity, the  local  city  or  town  may 
improve  the  infrastructure  at  the 
site  as  an  incentive  to  the  business. 
With  infrastructure  in  place,  a 
potential  site  becomes  much  more 
attractive  to  private  investors. 

PROMOTION  AND  MARKETING:  A 
large  proportion  of  economic  devel- 
opment activities  by  both  private 
and  public  sector  groups  has  histori- 
cally focused  on  efforts  to  promote 
a  locality  or  site  within  a  locality. 
With  intense  competition  between 
communities  throughout  Massachu- 
setts and  the  U.S.  for  industrial  and 
commercial  investment,  marketing 
of  the  community  or  a  particular 
site  became  a  predominant  activity 
in  the  economic  development  field. 


However,  this  same  promotion  of 
the  "positive  community  image"  is 
also  relevant  to  business  retention 
and  small  business  expansion  ef- 
forts. 

Marketing  efforts  could  be  very 
simple:  the  development  of  a  gener- 
al brochure  outlining  the  attributes 
of  a  particular  community;  or  very 
sophisticated:  for  example  the  crea- 
tion of  marketing  materials  which 
target  specific  industries.  Promo- 
tional tools  used  by  economic  devel- 
opment entities  can  include:  ad- 
vertising in  the  national  or  regional 
media,  putting  together  a  "pub- 
licity" campaign,  community  sup- 
port campaign  or  a  direct  mail 
campaign,  and  paying  visits  to  pros- 
pective companies. 

FINANCING:  The  use  of  business 
financing  programs  as  a  tool  for 
state  and  local  economic  develop- 
ment has  grown  enormously  in 
recent  years.  The  usually  explicit 
and  always  implicit  goal  of  these 
programs  is  to  stimulate  increased 
economic  activity.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  offering  financing  to 
businesses  that  would  not  be  avail- 
able in  private  markets  or  by  com- 
pensating, through  low  interest 
rates  or  liberal  financing  terms,  for 
other  investment  costs  which  would 
otherwise  deter  an  investment.  This 
increased  economic  activity  is  seen 
by  the  state  as  producing  a  number 
of  social  benefits  which  justify  the 
investment,  including  increased 
employment  opportunities,  enhanced 
incomes,  and  a  healthier  tax  base. 

The  financing  tool  is  one  which 
takes  many  forms.  Historically,  the 
most  common  financing  tool  used  at 
the  local  level  was  tax  exempt 
financing  through  industrial 
revenue  bonds.  This  financing  has 
provided  Massachusetts  businesses 
with   lower   cost   financing   as  a 
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result  of  a  federal  tax  exemption. 
More  aggressive  communities  have 
developed  revolving  loan  programs 
which  provide  local  businesses  with 
access  to  financing  not  available  in 
the  private  sector.  Finally,  while 
rarely  used  at  the  local  level,  some 
communities  in  the  U.S.  have  devel- 
oped equity  funds  which  provide 
local  businesses  with  a  source  of 
high  risk  capital.  Communities  can 
also  help  with  financing  by  doing 
loan  packaging  for  public  funding 
programs. 

TAX  INCENTIVES:  Municipalities 
can  offer  reduced  property  taxes  as 
an  incentive  to  businesses.  Reduc- 
ing property  taxes  is  a  method  for 
municipalities  to  lower  the  costs  of 
the  business.  Since  offering  such 
incentives  means  less  money  coming 
into  the  municipality  in  taxes,  the 
municipality  must  carefully  weigh 
the  benefits  of  having  the  business 
located  there  against  the  loss  in  tax 
revenues.  The  municipality  should 
make  certain  that  the  tax  incentive 
is  truly  needed  by  the  business  and 
if  offering  the  incentive  will  make 
the  difference  between  the  business 
locating  or  not  locating  in  the  town. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE:  Techni- 
cal assistance  is  a  very  broad  term 
which  encompasses  various  efforts 
to  assist  private  business  with 
specific  problems.  Assistance  can 
be  very  specific  -  oriented  towards 
the  transfer  of  technology  to  firms 
in  a  particular  industry,  or  general 
-  the  provision  of  management  as- 
sistance services  to  all  small 
businesses.  However,  the  objective 
is  the  same,  to  assist  local  businesses 
in  their  efforts  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  changing  economy. 

Technology  transfer  aims  at  in- 
creasing the  ability  of  firms  to  in- 
novate and  to  increase  their  produc- 
tivity through  improved  production 


processes.  Firms  in  Massachusetts 
are  often  competing  with  foreign 
and  domestic  companies  that  are 
utilizing  automated  manufacturing 
processes.  Applying  innovative 
automation  technologies  and  other 
advances  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess to  small-scale  manufacturing 
environments  could  help  the  exist- 
ing companies  in  the  state  meet  this 
competitive  challenge. 

General  management  assistance  ef- 
forts address  the  lack  of  basic  man- 
agement skills  sometimes  found  at 
new  and  small  businesses.  Often 
entrepreneurs  have  a  good  idea,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  manage  their 
workforce  or  their  finances.  Small 
and  new  companies  may  also  be  un- 
able to  access  private  financing  be- 
cause they  have  been  unable  to  de- 
velop the  documentation  required 
by  local  bankers.  A  general  man- 
agement assistance  program  is  an 
economic  development  tool  which 
tries  to  address  this  problem  by 
providing  local  businesses  with  as- 
sistance in  solving  basic  problems 
or  in  developing  a  business  plan. 
Several  sources  of  general  manage- 
ment assistance  exist,  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  small  busi- 
ness development  centers,  and  trade 
associations. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING: 
Businesses  today  want  a  location 
that  has  a  labor  force  with  the 
skills  and  education  to  enable  them 
to  do  the  needed  work.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  common  for  the 
public  sector  to  work  with  the 
businesses  in  providing  training  for 
workers.  Such  training  is  provided 
through  the  public  school  system, 
institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  local  training  providers. 
Employment  and  training  programs 
can  take  the  form  of  programs  en- 
couraging people  to  get  their  high  - 
school  degrees,  remedial  reading 
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and  math,  customized  job  training 
for  specific  businesses,  and  general 
training  for  specific  industries. 
The  Private  Industry  Councils  lo- 
cated throughout  the  state  are  an 
excellent  resource  for  employment 
and  training  endeavors.  (See  Appen- 
dix for  a  list  of  the  Massachusetts 
PICs.) 

Clearly,  not  all  of  the  tools  discussed  are 
relevant  to  each  community.  Nor  can  all 
of  these  tools  be  incorporated  in  one 
economic  development  organization.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  during  the 
planning  process,  each  community  care- 
fully consider  which  tools  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  through  its  economic  de- 
velopment strategy. 


2.4.3      Step  Three:  Developing  an  Im- 
plementation Plan 

Identifying  appropriate  goals, 
strategies,  and  tools  is  the  easiest  part 
of  the  economic  development  planning 
process.  The  real  challenge  comes  in 
developing  a  plan  which  is  imple- 
mented. A  number  of  factors  must  be 
considered:  the  existing  patterns  of  in- 
teraction between  the  various  business, 
labor,  community  groups  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  as  well  as  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  capacity  of  these 
groups;  the  knowledge,  motivation  and 
risk-taking  attitudes  of  these  sectors; 
the  financial  and  support  services 
available  for  implementation;  the  cur- 
rent and  expected  trends  in  the 
regional  and  national  economies;  and 
the  leadership  available  in  the  com- 
munity to  develop  broad-based  sup- 
port. To  be  implemented  a  plan  must 
be:  economically  appropriate,  institu- 
tionally feasible  and  politically 
realistic. 


community  doing  it  for  the  first  time. 
The  organizational  structure  could  in- 
volve only  the  public  sector,  only  the 
private  sector,  or  joint  public/private 
sector  participation.  The  organization 
can  be  operated  on  a  neighborhood 
level,  the  municipal  level,  or  the 
regional  level. 

Given  the  vast  array  of  possible  devel- 
opment organizations  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, it  is  critical  that  any 
group  interested  in  pursuing  economic 
development  carefully  weigh  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  each  alternative  given 
the  particular  circumstances  in  their 
community.  The  remainder  of  this 
handbook  will  try  to  assist  com- 
munities in  this  effort  by  providing  an 
overview  of  the  full  range  of  organi- 
zational forms  which  are  currently 
being  used  in  Massachusetts,  and  by 
providing  a  framework  for  selecting 
among  these  varied  entities. 


As  part  of  an  implementation  plan,  it 
is  important  to  develop  the  organiza- 
tional structure  for  carrying  out  the 
strategies  developed.  This  can  be  an 
overwhelming  task,  particularly  to  a 
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CHAPTER  THREE: 


ORGANIZING  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


3.0    Introduction 


In  Massachusetts,  an  individual  city  or 
town  or  group  of  municipalities  con- 
fronts the  question  of  what  type  of 
economic  development  entity  to  estab- 
lish because: 

1.  As  part  of  a  strategic  plan- 
ning or  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process,  how  to  imple- 
ment the  various  economic  de- 
velopment strategies  being  de- 
veloped becomes  a  critical  is- 
sue. 

2.  A  specific  opportunity  or  a 
crisis  emerges  in  the  com- 
munity which  requires  a  capa- 
bility that  no  existing  organi- 
zation has. 

3.  Existing  development  organi- 
zations are  not  working,  and 
the  need  for  identifying 
alternative  structures  becomes 
apparent. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  facing  this 
question,  it  may  be  met  with  ap- 
prehension or  confusion.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  which  economic  development 
entity  makes  the  most  sense  given  the 
specific  economic  problems,  potential 
economic  development  projects,  or  the 
size  or  level  of  capacity  in  the  com- 
munity. Adding  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  is  the  difficulty  in  getting 
information  on  the  legal  and  manage- 
ment structures  which  are  required  to 
establish  the  different  developmental 
entities. 

In  selecting  an  economic  development 
organizational  structure,  two  key  prin- 
ciples should  be  kept  in  mind: 


First,  the  appropriate  type  of  economic 
development  organization(s)  differs  for 
every  community.  Communities  have 
different  needs,  different  economic 
development  priorities,  different  ac- 
tors, are  at  different  stages  of  plan- 
ning and  implementation,  and  pursue 
different  economic  development 
strategies.  The  actual  choice  of  an 
economic  development  structure  will 
depend  on  the  particular  circumstances 
in  each  community  -  i.e.  the  political 
environment,  the  relationship  between 
the  public  and  private  sector,  the  rela- 
tionship with  neighboring  cities  and 
towns,  whether  development  and  plan- 
ning should  be  done  on  a  regional 
rather  than  a  municipal  level,  and 
most  importantly  the  nature  of  the 
economic  problems  being  addressed. 

Just  as  important  as  determining  the 
appropriate  type  of  economic  develop- 
ment organization  is  being  able  to 
make  the  determination  that  a  city  or 
town  may  not  have  the  capacity  or  ex- 
pertise to  implement  a  specific  devel- 
opment project,  even  if  a  new  organi- 
zation is  established  for  this  purpose. 
In  this  case,  the  city  or  town  should 
contact  a  non-profit  developer.  If  it  is 
in  western  Massachusetts,  the  Westmass 
Area  Development  Corporation  (see 
profile  in  Chapter  Four)  can  perform 
the  development  activities.  Or  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Government  Land  Bank  can 
act  as  a  developer  for  any 
municipality  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Land  Bank  is  a  state  agency 
whose  mandate  allows  it  to  be  both  a 
lender  to  development  projects  and  to 
do  development  itself.  As  a  lender, 
the  Land  Bank  offers  fixed-rate  loans 
with  below  market  rates  and  terms 
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and  is  able  to  do  high-risk  financing. 
As  a  developer,  it  prefers  to  do  joint- 
ventures  for  public-based  real  estate 
developments.  The  Land  Bank  also 
provides  technical  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  working  on 
real  estate  projects. 

Second,  economic  development  involves 
a  diverse  range  of  activities  which  may 
require  a  diverse  range  of  institutions. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  single 
economic  development  entity  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  all  of  the  activities 
required  as  part  of  a  city,  town,  or 
region's  economic  development  agenda. 
Particularly  in  larger  cities,  a  number 
of  different  economic  development 
entities  will  probably  be  needed. 
While  each  entity  may  have  different 
boards  and  different  statutory 
authority,  the  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency of  a  municipality's  economic 
development  programs  could  be  im- 
proved through  housing  the  different 
entities  in  the  same  place  and  sharing 
key  staff. 

In  the  end,  each  community  in  Massa- 
chusetts must  design  its  own  organiza- 
tional structure.  While  there  is  clearly 
no  easy  formula  for  selecting  the  ap- 
propriate economic  development  in- 
stitutional structure,  this  chapter  at- 
tempts to  make  the  steps  clearer  to  aid 
in  the  selection  process.  The  following 
matrix  outlines  the  key  characteristics 
of  the  major  economic  development  or- 
ganizations. Chapter  Four  provides 
more  detailed  information  on  each  of 
these  models. 


3.1    The  Selection  Process 

While  ideally  each  community  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  a  coordinated  eco- 
nomic development  strategy  should  go 
through  a  formal  strategic  planning 
process  as  outlined  in  Chapter  Two, 
this  is  an  unrealistic  expectation.  The 
issue  of  organizational  structure  often 
presents  itself  when  a  specific  econom- 


ic development  opportunity  or  econom- 
ic problem  arises  and  there  may  not  be 
enough  time. 

Given  the  realities  of  economic  devel- 
opment planning  at  the  municipal 
level,  the  following  three  criteria  are 
outlined  for  selecting  an  appropriate 
structure: 

1.  Choose  an  organizational 
structure  which  has  the  capa- 
bilities needed  to  carry  out  a 
specified  economic  develop- 
ment strategy. 

2.  Choose  an  organizational 
structure  appropriate  for  the 
geographic  target  area. 

3.  Choose  the  organizational 
structure  that  has  the  best  mix 
of  public/private/community 
representation  and  control, 
given  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal environment  in  the  target 
area. 


3.1.1  CRITERION  ONE:  Choose  an  Or- 
ganizational Structure  That  Fits  Your 
Economic  Development  Strategy. 

Asking  the  fundamental  questions  re- 
lated to  economic  development 
strategy  and  tools  is  relevant  to  every 
community  in  the  Commonwealth, 
whether  or  not  they  are  undertaking  a 
more  comprehensive  planning  process. 
Not  all  of  the  economic  development 
organizational  types  are  appropriate  to 
carrying  out  each  economic  develop- 
ment strategy.  And,  more  importantly, 
the  economic  tools  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  strategy  are  not  available  to 
every  type  of  organization.  Selecting 
a  structure  based  on  the  particular 
strategy  and  tools  needed  by  your 
community  is  thus  an  important 
"screen"  in  selecting  an  appropriate 
economic  development  organizational 
form. 
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The  first  step  to  consider  is  what  eco- 
nomic development  strategy  is  of  most 
relevance  to  your  community,  and  what 
tools  are  needed  to  implement  that 
strategy: 

Industrial  Recruitment:  In  com- 
munities where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  vacant  industrial  land 
and  buildings,  or  a  great  need  for 
new  jobs,  pursuing  an  industrial 
recruitment  strategy  makes  sense. 
Such  a  strategy  could  require  the 
following  tools:  promotion  and 
marketing,  land  assembly,  infra- 
structure development,  tax  incen- 
tives, and  low  cost  financing. 

Industrial  Retention  -  Strengthening 
Existing  Companies:  Communities 
or  a  set  of  communities  which  have 
a  strong  existing  industrial  base 
may  focus  their  attention  on  keep- 
ing existing  jobs  in  their  com- 
munity. This  strategy  makes  sense 
in  communities  which  have  more 
limited  industrial  space  available 
for  further  development,  or  which 
are  losing  their  economic  base  due 
to  industrial  decline.  Tools  impor- 
tant to  this  strategy  could  include 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
and  higher  risk  financing. 

Small  Business  Expansion:  Com- 
munities with  a  strong  base  of  small 
businesses  could  focus  their  efforts 
on  assisting  in  the  expansion  of  the 
existing  small  business  base.  This 
makes  particular  sense  in  com- 
munities which  are  basically 
healthy,  but  are  concerned  with  the 
longer  term  vitality  of  their  econo- 
my. Tools  important  to  small  busi- 
ness expansion  are  technical  as- 
sistance, planning,  access  to  capital, 
land  assembly  and  training  for 
management  and  workers. 

Entrepreneurial  Development:  Entre- 
preneurial development  is  an  eco- 
nomic development  strategy  to  use 


when  the  community  wants  to  plant 
the  seeds  for  its  future  develop- 
ment, and  seeks  to  promote  business 
opportunities  among  population 
groups  excluded  from  the  economic 
mainstream.  Economic  development 
tools  needed  for  entrepreneurial  de- 
velopment include  technical  as- 
sistance and  financing.  If,  as  part 
of  a  new  enterprise  development 
strategy,  a  small  business  incubator 
is  being  considered  (an  incubator 
provides  low-cost  rent,  shared  ser- 
vices and  business  assistance  to  new 
and  small  businesses,  usually  in  a 
single  facility,  and  is  becoming  a 
popular  vehicle  for  encouraging 
and  supporting  young  businesses),  it 
might  be  important  to  have  an  orga- 
nization that  can  perform  land  as- 
sembly. 

Commercial  Revitalization:  Com- 
munities with  a  declining  or  stag- 
nating commercial  main  street  or 
downtown  could  consider  the  devel- 
opment of  a  focused  strategy  which 
attempts  to  revitalize  the  commer- 
cial activity.  Economic  develop- 
ment tools  needed  for  a  commercial 
revitalization  strategy  include  plan- 
ning, design  and  land  use,  regula- 
tion, land  assembly,  financing, 
promotion  and  marketing,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Once  it  is  clear  which  tools  are  re- 
quired to  carry  out  a  particular 
strategy,  the  second  step  is  to  identify 
those  economic  development  organiza- 
tions which  have  the  capacity  for 
providing  those  tools.  The  range  of 
tools  and  respective  organizations  in- 
clude: 

Planning:  The  capacity  to  plan  for 
the  future  is  an  important  tool  in 
most  economic  development 
strategies.  The  planning  activities 
can  be  extensive,  i.e.  developing 
long  range  plans  for  the  entire 
municipality  or  region,  or  more 
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limited,  i.e.  developing  specific 
plans  for  a  particular  economic  de- 
velopment project.  If  economic  de- 
velopment planning  is  an  important 
activity  the  following  economic  de- 
velopment entities  should  be  consid- 
ered: 

1.  Community  Development 
Departments:  Having  all  of 
a  city  or  town's  economic 
and  community  develop- 
ment activities  organized 
within  one  entity  provides 
a  great  deal  of  planning  ca- 
pacity. If  planning  is  the 
major  activity  being  con- 
sidered, this  form  of  eco- 
nomic development  entity 
is  appropriate. 

2.  Economic  Development  In- 
dustrial   Corporations: 

Often  EDICs  have  come  to 
house  the  industrial  plan- 
ning capacity  at  the  city 
level.  In  fact,  economic  de- 
velopment plans  are  re- 
quired as  part  of  the 
EDICs  development  pro- 
cess. In  Boston,  for  exam- 
ple, the  EDIC  undertakes 
critical  research  on  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  city 
which  is  used  to  plan  for 
its  activities. 

3.  Redevelopment  Authorities: 
The  eligibility  of 
Redevelopment  Authorities 
for  URDG  (Urban 
Revitalization  Development 
Grants)  funding  through 
EOCD  to  support  planning 
activities,  makes 
Redevelopment  Authorities 
a  good  model  if  planning  is 
an  important  need. 

4.  Community  Development 
Corporations:  CDCs  provide 
an   important  vehicle  for 


planning  economic  develop- 
ment in  low-income  urban 
neighborhoods,  towns  and 
regions.  CDCs  can  often 
increase  the  effectiveness 
of  their  endeavors  if  they 
work  with  local  govern- 
ment and  other  economic 
development  organizations. 

Promotion  and  Marketing:  Promot- 
ing the  community  to  private  in- 
vestors is  probably  the  cornerstone 
of  any  industrial  recruitment 
strategy.  If  a  community  is  going 
to  focus  its  economic  development 
efforts  on  industrial  park  develop- 
ment or  general  industrial  recruit- 
ment, some  entity  must  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  marketing 
materials  and  a  promotional 
campaign. 

Economic  development  entities 
which  have  been  used  to  develop 
promotion  and  marketing  materials 
include: 

1.  Development  and  Industrial 
Commissions:  Some  com- 
munities have  established 
special  entities  whose  sole 
mission  is  to  assist  in 
promoting  and  marketing 
industrial  space  in  that 
locality.  These  commissions 
have  no  legal  powers  and 
very  limited  resources. 
They  are  most  appropriate 
for  small  towns  with 
limited  staff  capacity 
which  need  to  harness 
volunteer  labor. 

2.  Chambers  of  Commerce: 
Often,  it  is  the  private  sec- 
tor which  takes  the  lead  in 
promotion  and  marketing 
activities.  Chambers  often 
develop  brochures  which 
describe  the  benefits  of 
doing  business  in  the  com- 
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munity  and  are  often  a 
point  of  contact  for 
businesses  interested  in  a 
particular  location.  As  pri- 
vate sector  organizations, 
their  agenda  for  promoting 
the  area  meets  the  needs  of 
their  membership  rather 
than  the  broader  agenda  of 
the  public  sector.  However, 
they  can  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  busi- 
ness community  and  can 
thus  be  effective  at  selling 
the  community  to  outsiders. 

Private,  Non-profit  Eco- 
nomic Development  Organi- 
zations: Private  develop- 
ment groups  and  pub- 
lic/private partnerships  in- 
volved in  economic  devel- 
opment often  take  a  very 
active  role  in  the  marketing 
and  promotion  of  their 
communities.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of 
organizations  involved  in 
the  actual  development  of 
industrial  parks,  such  as 
Westmass  (see  profile  in 
Chapter  Four).  Since  they 
have  a  vested  interest  in 
seeing  new  businesses  come 
to  the  community,  they  are 
often  very  effective  at  de- 
veloping promotional 
materials  and  interacting 
with  businesses  interested 
in  locating  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Community  Development 
Departments:  Marketing 
and  promotional  activities 
can  be  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive services  of  a  com- 
munity development  de- 
partment. Since  this  func- 
tion is  just  one  of  many  for 
the  department,  their  ef- 


forts are  often  not  as 
targeted  as  those  of  the 
other  groups  engaged  in 
promoting  local  com- 
munities. 

Land  Assembly  and  Infrastructure 
Development:  Putting  together  de- 
velopable tracts  of  land  is  often  a 
critical  component  of  an  industrial 
recruitment  strategy,  a  small  busi- 
ness expansion  strategy  and  a  com- 
mercial revitalization  strategy. 
Most  often  this  involves  the  devel- 
opment of  an  industrial  park  or 
commercial  area.  Closely  tied  to 
the  issue  of  land  assembly  is  infra- 
structure development.  This  is  of 
particular  importance  in  efforts  to 
develop  industrial  parks,  as  an  in- 
centive to  businesses  interested  in 
locating  in  the  community,  and  in 
commercial  revitalization  activities. 

Economic  development  entities  with 
significant  land  assembly  and  infra- 
structure development  capability  in- 
clude: 

1.  Community  Development 
Departments:  In  many  ways 
Community  Development 
Departments  have  the  most 
comprehensive  land  assemb- 
ly capability  since  they  can 
consolidate  the  activities  of 
a  Redevelopment 
Authority,  an  Industrial 
Development  Commission, 
the  planning  board  and 
other  agencies.  These  de- 
partments are  able  to  get 
involved  in  a  full  range  of 
land  development  projects. 
Community  Development 
Departments  also  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain 
which  is  an  important  ca- 
pability in  land  assembly 
activities.  Given  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  their 
tools,  a  Community  Devel- 
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opment  Department  is  a 
very  effective  model  for 
undertaking  large  scale  de- 
velopment projects. 

Redevelopment  Authorities: 

Redevelopment  Authorities 
have  broad  developmental 
powers  including  eminent 
domain  and  the  powers  to 
assemble  and  dispose  of 
land.  Properties  eligible 
for  development  by 
Redevelopment  Authorities 
must  be  found  to  be  "sub- 
standard, decadent,  or 
blighted  open"  space. 
Redevelopment  Authorities 
also  have  bonding  authority 
which  could  be  useful  in 
real  estate  development  ac- 
tivities. The  major  limita- 
tion of  Redevelopment 
Authorities  in  responding 
to  development  op- 
portunities is  that  the  re- 
quirement for  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  means  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  if  a 
specific  opportunity  needs 
to  be  addressed  quickly. 
State  approval  is  needed  at 
many  stages  along  the  de- 
velopment process. 

EDICs:  EDICs  have  the  full 
range  of  powers  needed  to 
undertake  effective  real 
estate  development  ac- 
tivities including:  eminent 
domain,  project  planning, 
and  the  ability  to  buy, 
lease,  develop  and  sell 
properties.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  EDICs  can 
only  be  used  for  land  as- 
sembly activities  which  in- 
volve industrial  activity. 
In  smaller  towns,  certifica- 
tion by  EOCD  requires  evi- 
dence that  an  existing 
Redevelopment  Authority 


can  not  assemble  industrial 
land.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  town  with  an  exist- 
ing  Redevelopment 
Authority  would  be  able  to 
establish  an  EDIC.  A 
benefit  of  the  EDIC  model 
over  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  is  that  there  is 
less  "red  tape,"  there  are 
not  as  extensive  planning 
requirements,  and  there  are 
less  restrictions  on  the  loca- 
tion of  specific  projects.  A 
consolidated  EDIC  can 
work  on  a  regional  level. 

Community  Development 
Corporations:  While  CDCs 
do  not  have  any  special 
powers  to  undertake  land 
assembly,  such  as  eminent 
domain,  they  do  have  the 
capacity  to  buy  and  devel- 
op housing,  commercial, 
and  industrial  properties. 
As  such,  they  have  relative- 
ly flexible  capability  in 
real  estate  development  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  CDCs 
have  access  to  resources  in 
the  state  (CEED,  CEDAC, 
and  CDFC)  which  other  de- 
velopment organizations  do 
not,  and  are  flexible  as  to 
the  type  of  geographic  area 
that  they  can  serve. 

Private,  Non-Profit  Eco- 
nomic Development  Organi- 
zations: Both  commercial 
and  industrial  real  estate 
development  is  a  possible 
activity  of  non-profit  de- 
velopment groups.  Some  of 
these  organizations,  such  as 
Westmass,  focus  specifically 
on  the  capacity  to  develop 
and  market  industrial  sites. 
These  organizations  do  not 
have  any  special  public 
powers  but  do  bring  the  ex- 
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pertise  and  financial 
resources  of  the  private 
sector  to  a  development 
project.  Since  they  are 
governed  by  a  private 
board  elected  by  sharehold- 
ers, and  have  few  legisla- 
tively imposed  restrictions 
or  requirements,  they  are 
able  to  act  quickly  and 
respond  to  development  op- 
portunities with  minimal 
public  sector  oversight.  If 
rapid  and  flexible  action  is 
needed,  this  model  may  be 
the  most  appropriate.  In 
addition,  they  can  work  on 
a  local  or  regional  level. 

6*  Local  Development  Corpo- 
rations: LDCs  are  designed 
to  involve  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  in  devel- 
opment activities.  LDCs 
are  a  common  form  of  or- 
ganization for  those  inter- 
ested  in  commercial 
revitalization  activity. 
While  the  most  common  ac- 
tivity of  LDCs  is  to  fi- 
nance economic  develop- 
ment projects,  they  do  have 
the  capacity  to  develop  in- 
dustrial and  commercial 
properties  and  to  acquire 
and  redevelop  blighted 
properties. 

Eminent  Domain  Powers:  In  some 
circumstances,  the  locality  must  use 
its  special  powers  to  carry  out  its 
strategy.  Sometimes  land  assembly  is 
not  possible  without  using  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  Those 
entities  with  eminent  domain  power 
are:  Community  Development  Depart- 
ments, EDICs  and  Redevelopment 
Authorities. 


commercial  property  owners  in  a 
community,  as  well  as  for  determin- 
ing parking  regulations  and  public 
improvements.  The  Community  De- 
velopment Department  could  assist  in 
the  process  of  establishing  such 
regulations. 

Tax  Incentives:  While  communities 
often  focus  on  the  need  for  provid- 
ing tax  cost  incentives  to  companies 
looking  for  a  new  plant  location, 
this  factor  is  not  critical  to  the 
locational  decision  of  many  firms. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  cur- 
rent economic  environment  in  Mass- 
achusetts where  access  to  an  avail- 
able labor  force  is  probably  the 
most  important  locational  incentive 
that  a  community  can  offer.  Tax 
incentives,  however,  have  been  used 
in  some  communities  to  encourage 
private  investment.  Communities 
could  use  Chapter  121A  Urban 
Redevelopment  Corporation  agree- 
ments to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
businesses. 

Technical  Assistance:  Visiting  local 
employers  to  better  understand 
their  needs  and  problems,  and 
designing  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram is  a  critical  tool  in  efforts  to 
retain  jobs  in  the  community. 
Similarly,  these  services  could  be 
important  to  growing  small 
businesses  or  potential  entrepre- 
neurs. Types  of  assistance  to  busi- 
ness could  include:  technology 
transfer,  help  in  pursuing  funding 
and  state  grants,  management  as- 
sistance, and  assistance  in  identify- 
ing, training  and  securing  an  ap- 
propriate labor  force. 

Economic  development  organiza- 
tions which  can  provide  technical 
assistance  services  include: 


Regulatory  Powers:  Regulatory 
powers  are  often  needed  in  doing 
commercial  revitalization,  to  ac- 
complish design  conformity  among 


1.      Chambers  of   Commerce: 

The  larger,  and  more  in- 
volved Chambers  of  Com- 
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merce  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  established 
programs  to  provide  direct 
technical  assistance  to 
businesses  in  their  com- 
munities. In  some  cases, 
Chambers  have  sponsored 
or  worked  with  manage- 
ment assistance  programs 
through  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration. 
Chambers  are  good  locales 
for  business  assistance  ef- 
forts since  they  often  have 
the  confidence  of  the  local 
business  community. 

Community  Development 
Corporations:  While  most  of 
the  CDCs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  undertake  ex- 
tensive business  assistance 
activities,  a  few  have  de- 
veloped capability  in  this 
area.  For  example,  the 
Franklin  County  CDC  and 
Hilltown  CDC  have  devel- 
oped technical  assistance 
programs  targeted  to  local 
businesses.  Some  of  the 
small  neighborhood  based 
CDCs  have  provided  as- 
sistance to  local  merchants. 
If  they  are  able  to  develop 
the  resources,  CDCs  could 
be  effective  providers  of 
technical  assistance  to  busi- 
ness since  they  often  are 
closely  attuned  to  the  needs 
of  small  and  start-up 
businesses  in  their  com- 
munity. 

EDICs:  While  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  ser- 
vices is  not  a  primary  ac- 
tivity of  an  EDIC,  some 
EDICs  have  developed  pro- 
grams  to  assist  local 
manufacturing  companies. 
In    many    cases,    the    as- 


sistance provided  by  the 
EDIC  is  informal. 

Financing:  In  some  communities  in 
Massachusetts,  the  development  of  a 
high  risk  and/or  lower  cost  pool  of 
financing  could  be  an  important 
component  of  an  industrial  reten- 
tion program,  a  small  business  ex- 
pansion effort,  a  commercial 
revitalization  strategy,  or  a  new  en- 
terprise development  strategy.  The 
financing  pool  could  provide  local 
companies  with  the  higher  risk 
financing  needed  by  workers  or 
management  to  buy  out  a  business, 
and  by  existing  management  to  un- 
dertake a  modernization  effort,  to 
expand  their  operations,  or  to  build 
a  new  facility. 

Economic  development  organiza- 
tions which  could  develop  a  higher 
risk  financing  pool  include: 


1. 


Local  Development  Corpo- 
rations/Certified Develop- 
ment Companies:  Local  De- 
velopment Corporations  are 
the  major  organizational 
form  under  Massachusetts 
statutory  authority  to  de- 
velop a  financing  capacity. 
While  these  organizations 
formerly  had  access  to  the 
SBA  502  program,  under 
current  SBA  regulations 
they  would  have  to 
organize  as  an  SBA  504 
Certified  Development 
Company  to  have  access  to 
SBA  financing.  LDCs  are 
often  designed  to  be  the 
financing  subsidiary  of  an- 
other economic  develop- 
ment organization.  For  ex- 
ample, EDICs,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  private  de- 
velopment corporations  can 
have  subsidiary  or  af- 
filiated LDCs.  LDCs  are 
effective   in   leveraging 
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resources  from  the  private 
sector  for  the  capitalization 
of  their  financing  pro- 
grams. 

Community  Development 
Corporations:  CDCs  in  Mas- 
sachusetts have  a  number 
of  options  for  assisting  lo- 
cal businesses  with  their 
financing  needs.  As  a 
CDC,  they  have  access  to 
high  risk  financing  through 
the  Massachusetts  Com- 
munity Development  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Com- 
panies who  work  with  a  lo- 
cal CDC  and  provide  jobs 
to  residents  in  the  CDCs 
community  will  have  access 
to  this  high  risk  state 
financing  source.  The 
CDFC  also  has  a  loan  guar- 
antee program  which  allows 
CDCs  to  provide  small 
businesses  with  loans 
through  their  local  banks 
which  have  been  guaran- 
teed. The  CDC  could  also 
develop  its  own  revolving 
loan  fund  program.  For 
example,  the  Franklin 
County  CDC  has  received 
Small  Cities  CDBG  funds 
to  operate  its  own  small 
business  loan  program. 
Given  this  range  of  options, 
CDCs  are  a  good  alterna- 
tive if  business  financing  is 
a  major  interest. 

Community  Development 
Departments:  A  small  busi- 
ness revolving  loan  fund 
could  be  developed  by  a 
Community  Development 
Department.  In  larger 
cities,  entitlement  CDBG 
funds  could  be  used  to  de- 
velop a  city-administered 
loan  fund  program.  In 
smaller  cities  and  towns, 


localities  have  access  to  the 
State's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Set-Aside  Program 
which  provides  financing 
to  businesses  through  the 
local  city  or  town. 

Industrial  Development  Fi- 
nance Authorities:  IDFAs 
can  facilitate  lower  cost 
financing  for  business 
through  tax-exempt  bond- 
ing. Since  companies  can 
have  access  to  such  financ- 
ing from  the  state  directly 
through  MIFA,  they  are  not 
an  important  financing 
tool,  and  with  the  coming 
loss  of  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  financing  for  in- 
dustrial development 
projects,  it  would  make 
little  sense  for  a  city  or 
town  to  establish  a  new 
IDFA. 


3.1.2  CRITERION  TWO:  Choose  an 
Organizational  Structure  Appropriate 
to  the  Geographic  Scope  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Problems  Being 
Addressed. 

The  issue  of  economic  development  is 
most  often  considered  first  at  the  level 
of  the  municipality.  The  city  or  town 
is  often  concerned  with  the  com- 
munity's tax  base  or  the  lack  of  jobs 
for  residents,  and  sees  economic  devel- 
opment as  a  means  of  addressing  these 
problems.  Particularly  when  the  con- 
cern is  the  tax  base  of  the  community, 
each  locality  has  historically  looked 
upon  its  neighbors  as  potential  compe- 
titors in  the  market  for  commercial 
and  industrial  investment. 

While  developing  an  economic  develop- 
ment organization  at  the  municipal 
level  has  been  the  norm  in  Massachu- 
setts, economic  development  entities 
can  cover  three  different  levels  of 
"community": 
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The  neighborhood  level  -  An 
economic  development 
entity  covers  a  target  area, 
usually  a  specific  neighbor- 
hood within  the  city  or 
town. 

The  municipal  level  -  An 
economic  development 
entity  covers  an  entire  city 
or  town  in  its  scope. 

The  regional  level  -  An  eco- 
nomic development  entity 
covers  several  cities  and/or 
towns  which  make  up  a  dis- 
tinct economic  unit. 


Once  there  is  understanding  of  the 
strategy  to  be  pursued  and  the  types 
of  activities  which  an  economic  devel- 
opment organization  will  be  undertak- 
ing, the  issue  of  the  geographic  scope 
of  the  problem  arises.  Those  con- 
cerned with  economic  development  is- 
sues must  ask  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion: What  is  the  geographic  scope  of 
the  economic  problems  identified,  and  at 
what  level  of  "community"  can  solutions 
to  these  problems  be  most  effectively  de- 
veloped? The  answer  to  this  question 
is  critical  in  determining  the  ap- 
propriate organizational  structure  to 
plan  and/or  implement  the  strategy. 

Neighborhood  Organizations:  There 
are  some  cases  in  which  the  eco- 
nomic problems  are  concentrated  in 
one  neighborhood  or  community 
within  a  city  or  town.  For  example, 
low-income  residents  may  be  con- 
centrated in  one  part  of  the  city,  or 
economic  development  efforts  might 
be  limited  to  a  downtown  neighbor- 
hood. In  such  instances  consider- 
ation could  be  given  to  setting  up 
an  economic  development  organiza- 
tion targeted  to  that  one  neighbor- 
hood.   For  example: 


1.  Community  Development 
Corporations  are  usually 
neighborhood-based  groups 
which  target  their  activities 
to  only  one  part  of  a  city 
or  town. 

2.  Local  Development  Corpo- 
rations or  other  private, 
non-profit  corporations 
have  been  developed  to 
target  resources  to  a  city  or 
town's  downtown  area.  For 
example,  Springfield  Cen- 
tral was  established  just  to 
promote  private  investment 
in  that  city's  downtown. 

Municipal  Organizations:  There  are 
some  economic  development  issues 
which  are  relevant  to  a  single  city 
or  town.  For  example,  the  commer- 
cial revitalization  of  a  downtown 
area,  or  the  development  of  a  par- 
ticular industrial  site  probably 
makes  the  most  sense  if  managed  at 
the  municipal  level.  Moreover,  in 
some  communities  the  issue  of  im- 
proving the  local  tax  base  is  the 
primary  goal  of  its  economic  devel- 
opment activity.  In  such  cases,  it 
may  make  sense  to  continue  devel- 
oping economic  development 
entities  which  are  limited  to  the 
city  or  town  level. 

Those  entities  which  are  limited  to 
the  municipal  level  include: 

1.  Community  Development 
Departments 

2.  Urban  Redevelopment  Cor- 
porations 

3.  Development  and  Industrial 
Commissions 

4.  Urban  Redevelopment  Cor- 
porations. 
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The  following  organizations  are  not 
limited  to,  but  usually  operate  on 
the  municipal  level: 

1.  Industrial  Development  Fi- 
nance Authorities 

2.  Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Commissions 

3.  Local  Development  Corpo- 
rations. 

Finally,  the  following  types  of  or- 
ganizations are  flexible  and  can  be 
developed  on  the  municipal  level: 

1.  Community  Development 
Corporations  (though  they 
most  often  are  developed 
on  the  neighborhood  or 
regional  level) 

2.  Chambers  of  Commerce  (it 
is  common  for  Chambers  to 
include  a  number  of  cities 
or  towns  in  their  target 
area) 

3.  Non-profit  Development 
Corporations  (can  operate 
at  any  level). 


Regional  Organizations:  Increasing- 
ly, communities  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  they  are  participants  in  a 
regional  economy.  Their  residents 
are  working  for  employers  located 
in  the  next  community;  the  vitality 
of  their  commercial  sector  is  tied  to 
the  overall  health  of  the  regional 
economy;  and  the  general  economic 
climate  for  new  investment  will 
depend  on  economic  resources 
which  go  beyond  their  municipal 
boundaries.  For  example,  the 
health  of  Chicopee  affects  Spring- 
field, and  the  strength  of  the  metal- 
working  industries  throughout  Wor- 
cester County  affects  the  economic 
health  of  each  of  its  cities  and 


towns.  With  the  recognition  that 
many  economic  issues  cross  city  or 
town  boundaries,  communities  are 
beginning  to  form  alliances  to  work 
together  on  economic  development 
efforts.  Throughout  Massachusetts, 
Regional  Planning  Agencies  are  or- 
ganizations that  coordinate  plan- 
ning and  service  delivery  for  local 
communties  while  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  communities.  The 
RPAs  show  a  commitment  to 
regional  problem  solving.  (A  list  of 
RPAs  in  Massachusetts  can  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.) 

A  regional  approach  may  also  be 
appropriate  because  of  economies  of 
scale,  especially  in  rural  areas.  No 
one  town  in  a  region  has  the  capac- 
ity to  undertake  large-scale  econom- 
ic development  on  its  own.  Smaller 
towns  find  it  difficult  to  support 
any  professional  staff,  let  alone 
staff  devoted  to  the  issue  of  eco- 
nomic development.  However,  by 
working  with  neighboring  towns 
there  is  more  potential  to  pool 
resources  to  support  an  economic 
development  organization  and  staff. 

A  number  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment organizations  that  can  be 
organized  under  Massachusetts  law 
can  be  designed  to  include  more 
than  one  municipality  in  a  regional 
entity.    For  example: 

1.  Consolidated  EDICs  can  be 

legally  developed  although 
there  currently  are  not  any 
active  ones.  Problems  may 
arise  over  the  control  of  an 
EDIC  if  more  than  one 
municipality  is  involved. 

2.  Consolidated  IDFAs  can  be 
legally  developed  although 
there  are  not  any  active 
ones. 
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Chambers   of   Commerce 

can,  and  often  do,  cover  a 
region  covering  many  cities 
and  towns. 

Community  Development 
Corporations  can  also  form 
coalitions  to  coordinate  ac- 
tivities in  larger  areas  (for 
example,  the  Franklin 
County  CDC  and  the 
Hilltown  CDC)  by  defining 
their  geographic  target  area 
to  cover  a  number  of  cities 
or  towns,  as  long  as  the 
target  areas  meet  low- 
income  requirements. 

Private  Non-profit  Develop- 
ment Organizations  often 
cover  a  multi-city  or  town 
area  (as  does  Westmass 
Area  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  SEED,  the  South- 
eastern Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation). 

Local  Development  Corpo- 
rations and  other  forms  of 
public/private  partnerships 
can  be  designed  to  address 
regional  economic  develop- 
ment problems. 


o  Who  in  the  community  needs 
to  be  involved  in  the  organi- 
zation for  it  to  be  effective? 

o  How  should  these  actors  in- 
teract and  participate? 

o  What  is  the  management  and 
funding  capacity  of  the  or- 
ganization? What,  if  any, 
level  of  public  sector  fund- 
ing is  required? 

The  different  actors  which  are 
relevant  to  the  economic  development 
process  are: 

1.  The  public  sector:  The  politi- 
cal leadership,  local  legisla- 
tive body,  and  representa- 
tives of  different  govern- 
ment agencies. 

2.  The  private  sector.  Local  busi- 
ness leaders,  local  financial 
institutions,  and  local  real 
estate  interests. 

3.  Residents'.  Individuals  who 
live  in  the  community. 

4.  Local  Labor:  Both  unions  and 
non-organized  labor  repre- 
sentation. 


3.1.3  CRITERION  THREE:  Choose  an 
Organizational  Structure  That  Brings 
Together  the  Public  and  Private  Sector 
Actors  Appropriate  to  Problems  Being 
Addressed. 

Once  it  is  clear  which  activities  are 
needed  to  carry-out  a  specific  econom- 
ic development  strategy  and  what  the 
geographic  scope  of  the  problem  is,  the 
next  critical  screen  involves  the  actual 
legal  and  management  structure  to  es- 
tablish. Since  most  economic  develop- 
ment organizational  structures  have 
the  capacity  to  use  various  tools,  and 
there  is  flexibility  in  terms  of  geog- 
raphic scope,  the  particular  structure 
chosen  will  depend  on  the  following: 


Choosing  the  appropriate  mix  of  actors 
and  deciding  who  should  have  the 
most  control  of  an  economic  develop- 
ment entity  is  a  fundamental  issue  in 
the  design  of  an  economic  develop- 
ment institution.  This  choice  should 
be  based  upon  consideration  of  the 
following  issues: 

o  the  level  of  public  sector  ca- 
pacity and  resources  avail- 
able for  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  city  or  town; 

o  the  level  of  interest  and 
commitment  to  the  com- 
munity by  local  businesses; 
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o  the  level  of  resident  support 
needed  to  implement  an  eco- 
nomic development  strategy; 
and 

o  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  public 
sector  and  the  private  sector. 


The  following  range  of  pub- 
lic/private/community management 
exists: 

Public  Agencies:  In  some  com- 
munities there  is  a  very  clear  public 
agenda  which  has  been  developed. 
Local  political  leadership  often  has 
a  specific  concept  of  how  they  be- 
lieve development  should  occur  in 
the  community.  They  may  also  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  political 
mandate  from  the  residents  to  pur- 
sue their  vision  of  the  community's 
development.  In  such  cases,  the  lo- 
cal leadership  may  decide  to 
organize  its  economic  development 
activities  directly  through  the 
municipal  government. 

Undertaking  an  economic  develop- 
ment strategy  through  a  public 
agency  also  allows  the  municipality 
the  greatest  use  of  its  public  powers 
such  as  eminent  domain,  taxation 
and  other  regulations. 

If  strong  public  control  over  the 
economic  development  process  is  an 
important  motivation,  the  use  of  the 
Community  Development  Depart- 
ment model  is  the  most  appropriate 
organizational  form.  This  model  is 
most  relevant  to  cities  or  towns 
which  are  large  enough  to  support  a 
professional  development  staff. 

Quasi-Public  Agencies:  A  quasi- 
public  institution  is  publicly 
chartered,  but  governed  by  an  inde- 


pendent board  comprised  of  public 
and  private  sector  representatives. 
Since  the  majority,  or  all,  of  the 
board  is  appointed  by  local  and 
state  public  officials,  the  public 
sector  still  maintains  ultimate  con- 
trol over  the  direction  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Quasi-public  institutions  serve  a 
number  of  purposes.  First,  economic 
development  often  requires  a  level  of 
expertise  which  the  public  sector 
working  on  its  own,  or  one  agency 
within  a  city  or  town,  is  unable  to  as- 
semble. For  example,  the  opinions 
and  involvement  of  local  experts  in 
the  financial  or  real  estate  field 
could  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  economic  development  capacity 
of  the  locality.  The  participation 
of  individuals  with  more  varied  ex- 
pertise could  be  very  important  to 
the  effectiveness  of  an  economic 
development  entity. 

Second,  economic  development  should 
be  somewhat  immune  from  intensive 
political  pressures.  Total  control 
over  the  development  process  by 
elected  officials  serving  brief  terms 
can  lead  to  transient  political  con- 
siderations taking  precedent  over 
long-term  economic  growth  consid- 
erations. As  a  quasi-public  institu- 
tion, there  is  some  separation  from 
the  political  decision-making  pro- 
cess. Moreover,  since  these  institu- 
tions have  staggered  board  terms  it 
is  often  difficult  for  one  political 
leader  to  gain  total  control  over  a 
quasi-public  institution. 

Third,  quasi-public  institutions  have 
more  flexibility  in  their  staffing  and 
management  than  municipal  line 
agencies.  For  example,  most  quasi- 
public  organizations,  compared  to 
government  agencies,  can  usually 
offer  professional  salaries  that  are 
more  competitive  with  the  private 
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sector.  This  gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage in  attracting  and  keeping 
their  professional  staff. 

Finally,  quasi-public  institutions  may 
have  many  of  the  same  powers  of  a 
public  agency  such  as  the  ability  to 
issue  bonds  secured  against  revenues 
from  their  programs  and  the  power 
of  eminent  domain. 

The  economic  development  entities 
in  the  Commonwealth  which  could 
be  considered  quasi-public  institu- 
tions include: 

o  EDICs:  The  board,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  or  board  of 
selectmen,  includes  individu- 
als with  business  expertise, 
and  an  individual  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  low 
income  community. 

o  IDFAs:  The  board,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  or  selectmen, 
includes  individuals  with 
business  and  finance  ex- 
pertise. 

o    Redevelopment  Authorities: 

The  process  of  appointing 
the  board  of  a  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  is  controlled 
by  the  public  sector.  In 
cities,  while  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  or 
manager,  the  city  council 
must  confirm.  In  towns,  the 
selectmen  must  confirm 
members  elected  at  a  town 
meeting. 

Public/Private   Partnerships:     A 

public/private  partnership  implies  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  control 
over  the  economic  development 
entity  than  in  the  case  of  a  quasi- 
public  institution.  What  dis- 
tinguishes a  partnership  from  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  private  sec- 
tor organizations  is  that  the  board 


is  not  appointed  by  the  public  sec- 
tor, but  rather  elected  by  its  mem- 
bership which  includes  representa- 
tives of  both  the  public  and  private 
sector. 

The  concept  of  public/private  part- 
nership has  become  attractive  in  the 
economic  development  field  in 
recent  years.  It  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  establishing 
community-wide  support  for  an  eco- 
nomic development  project.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  the  appeal  of 
involving  public  and  private  actors 
together  in  economic  development 
organizations.  First,  the  resources  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors  are 
often  complementary.  The  public 
sector  brings  to  the  table  planning 
skills,  access  to  public  financial 
resources,  the  capacity  to  invest  in 
public  infrastructure,  and  control 
over  important  social  services  that 
must  often  be  coordinated  with  eco- 
nomic development  activities.  The 
private  sector  brings  financing  and 
business  development  expertise. 

Second,  combined  public/ private  in- 
volvement brings  a  balance  of  per- 
spectives to  the  organization.  While 
the  public  sector  provides  an  over- 
all community  perspective,  the  in- 
volvement of  various  private  actors 
can  ensure  that  projects  receive 
broad  input  and  address  the  needs 
and  interests  of  individual  con- 
stituent groups.  If  successful,  this 
outreach  can  result  in  broad-based 
support  throughout  the  community 
for  an  economic  development  pro- 
ject. When  reaching  out  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  local  government  should 
define  "private"  broadly  to  include 
civic  and  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  various  elements  of 
the  business  community  and  labor 
groups. 
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The  major  limitation  of  the  pub- 
lic/private partnership  model  is 
that  many  of  the  public  powers 
which  are  available  through  a 
quasi-public  structure  are  not  avail- 
able to  these  organizations.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  use  of  eminent 
domain  is  critical  to  a  community's 
economic  development  strategy,  the 
public/private  model  will  not  be  ap- 
propriate, or  it  will  have  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  government  or 
quasi-public  organizations  with  that 
power. 

Of  the  economic  development 
entities  discussed,  the  following 
could  be  considered  public/private 
partnerships: 

o  Local  Development  Corpora- 
tions: LDCs  have  been 
designed  to  involve  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in 
the  development  process.  In 
particular,  the  LDC  mechan- 
ism is  an  effective  means  of 
harnessing  private  sector 
financial  resources  for  eco- 
nomic development  projects. 
Although  an  LDC  can 
receive  a  state  charter,  its 
board  is  elected  by  its  share- 
holders, not  appointed  by  the 
public  sector. 

o  Private.  Non-profit  Develop- 
ment Organizations:  In  ad- 
dition to  LDCs,  there  are  a 
broad  range  of  economic  de- 
velopment organizations  in- 
corporated as  non-profits, 
with  their  board  elected  by 
their  membership.  Some  of 
these  organizations  involve 
leadership  from  both  the 
public  and  the  private  sec- 
tors. Partnerships  such  as 
the  Lowell  Plan  and  SEED 
have  been  extremely  effec- 
tive in  carrying  out  a  broad 
range  of  economic  develop- 


ment activities  and  in 
harnessing  private  sector 
resources  to  achieve  public 
purposes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
partnerships  can  be  organized  as 
standard  non-profit  development  or- 
ganizations, or  they  can  seek  special 
charter  legislation  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  advantage  of  seek- 
ing a  special  charter  is  that  certain 
powers  or  benefits  may  be  secured. 
Such  benefits  could  include  allow- 
ing certain  development  projects  to 
be  exempt  from  local  property  taxes 
or  permitting  the  organization  to 
raise  funds  by  issuing  non- 
dividend-paying  stock  where  the  in- 
vestors can  treat  the  cost  of  stock  as 
a  business  deduction. 

Private  Sector  Organizations:  In 

many  communities,  the  private  sec- 
tor acting  on  its  own  is  interested 
in  improving  local  economic  condi- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  private 
sector  sometimes  complement  those 
being  provided  by  the  public  sector; 
in  other  cases  they  fill  a  vacuum 
where  there  is  no  economic  develop- 
ment capacity  in  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

Establishing  economic  development 
programs  through  private  sector  or- 
ganizations is  appropriate  for  those 
communities  with  very  limited 
resources  available  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  in  those  regions 
where  individual  cities  and  towns 
do  not  have  an  integrated  economic 
development  strategy.  In  such 
cases,  an  aggressive  private  sector 
organization  can  fill  a  crucial  gap 
in  economic  development  services. 

Private  sector  organizations  in- 
volved in  economic  development  ac- 
tivities include: 
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o  Chambers  of  Commerce: 
Chambers  of  Commerce  can 
play  a  very  important  role  in 
the  economic  development 
activity  of  a  community. 
Their  level  of  activity  in 
economic  development  and 
the  type  of  programs  they 
operate  will  depend  largely 
upon  their  membership.  In 
some  communities,  Chambers 
are  dominated  by  local  mer- 
chants and  may  be  helpful 
for  commercial  revitaliza- 
tion,  but  are  not  effective 
vehicles  for  industrial  devel- 
opment activities.  In  other 
communities,  the  Chamber 
represents  the  broad  interests 
of  the  business  community. 

o  Private.  Non-Profit  Develop- 
ment Organizations:  While 
some  non-profit  economic 
development  organizations 
are  organized  as  pub- 
lic/private partnerships, 
others  have  only  private  sec- 
tor representatives.  While 
these  private  sector  organiza- 
tions might  cooperate  with 
local  development  activities, 
they  do  not  actively  en- 
courage public  sector  partici- 
pation. Often,  such  organi- 
zations are  formed  when 
there  is  little  economic  de- 
velopment capacity  at  the  lo- 
cal level,  or  when  there  is  a 
poor  relationship  between 
the  public  and  the  private 
sectors. 

Community-Based  Organizations: 

Community-based  economic  devel- 
opment assumes  that  the  involve- 
ment of  community  residents  in  the 
development  process  (beyond  their 
representation  through  local  govern- 
ment and  other  organizations)  is  of 
critical  importance  if  people  cur- 
rently excluded  from  the  economic 


mainstream  are  to  benefit  from  in- 
creased economic  activity. 
Community-based  organizations  are 
most  needed  in  those  urban  neigh- 
borhoods, rural  areas  and  other 
locations  overlooked  or  underserved 
by  traditional  public  and  private 
development  organizations. 

Certain  characteristics  of  com- 
munity economic  development  com- 
plement other  local  and  state  eco- 
nomic development  strategies. 

First,  community-based  economic  de- 
velopment strategies  usually  allow  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  low-income  communities. 
A  community-based  approach, 
directly  involving  residents  from 
the  communities,  usually  views  is- 
sues of  job  development,  employ- 
ment and  training,  and  social 
policies  as  inter-connected.  Such  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  develop- 
ment is  often  necessary  because  of 
the  multiple  causes  of  economic 
decline  or  stagnation. 

Second,  community  economic  devel- 
opment is  a  "bottom-up"  approach  to 
development  which  is  able  to  harness 
the  resources  of  community  residents 
and  institutions.  A  "bottom-up"  ap- 
proach to  development  puts 
community-based  organizations  in  a 
unique  position  to  involve  local 
residents  in  development  activities. 

Most  community-based  development 
efforts  have  been  organized  at  the 
neighborhood  level,  since  residents 
are  usually  most  involved  in  ac- 
tivities where  they  live.  There  are 
also  examples  of  community-based 
efforts  which  have  operated  on 
municipal-wide  and  regional  levels. 
Commercial  area  revitalization 
strategics  are  the  most  conducive  to 
working  on  the  neighborhood  level, 
compared  to  other  economic  devel- 
opment activities  such  as  rcspond- 
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ing  to  a  plant  closing,  which  usual- 
ly involves  a  larger  geographic  and 
market  area. 

Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions are  appropriate  if  there  is  in- 
terest in  involving  community  resi- 
dents more  directly  in  the  economic 
development  process.  They  also  of- 
fer certain  resources  and  programs 
in  the  Commonwealth  through 
EOCD,  CEDAC,  and  CDFC  that  are 
not  available  to  other  economic  de- 
velopment organizations. 


3.2  Principles  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  All  Economic  De- 
velopment Organizations 

Simply  choosing  the  type  of  economic 
development  organizations  which  are 
most  appropriate  to  a  community's 
needs  will  not  guarantee  success. 
These  organizations  also  need  to  be 
designed  carefully  and  operated  effec- 
tively to  be  successful.  There  are  many 
factors  which  determine  whether  or 
not  an  institution  will  be  effective. 

While  every  community  is  different, 
there  are  certain  elements  of  success 
which  are  common  no  matter  what 
economic  development  structure  is 
chosen: 

First,  the  organization  must  select  a  set 
of  goals  that  is  sufficiently  narrow  to  be 
achievable.  In  setting  its  goals,  an  or- 
ganization must  take  care  that  those  it 
selects  are  realistic  and  achievable. 
There  is  usually  a  multiplicity  of  eco- 
nomic problems  and  opportunities 
facing  a  local  area.  Economic  devel- 
opment organizations  often  make  the 
mistake  of  setting  more  goals  than 
they  can  effectively  accomplish.  If 
too  many  goals  are  chosen,  if  they  try 
to  do  too  much,  the  organization's  ac- 
tivities can  become  diffuse,  lessening 
the  likelihood  of  substantive  ac- 
complishment in  any  one  area.    It  is 


easier  to  achieve  recognizable  gains 
when  the  organization  is  more  narrow- 
ly focused.  Finally,  more  narrow  goal- 
setting  helps  the  organization  develop 
a  clear  identity  in  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Second,  the  organization  must  have  a 
clear  plan  of  action  with  clearly  articu- 
lated goals  and  strategy.  Organiza- 
tional goals  and  objectives  should  be 
established  based  on  a  clear  under- 
standing of  a  community's  problems 
and  opportunities.  The  organization's 
goals  and  objectives  give  it  a  sense  of 
direction,  define  its  role  for  potential 
users  and  funding  sources,  and  provide 
a  yardstick  against  which  results  can 
be  measured.  These  objectives  should 
also  be  reflected  in  the  make-up  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  member- 
ship. 

Goals  and  objectives  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  an  organiza- 
tional strategy  and  operating  plan. 
Strategy  refers  to  the  "game  plan" 
adopted  by  the  organization  to  achieve 
its  goals  and  objectives.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  goals  and  objectives 
are  tied  to  the  organization's  day-to- 
day operating  decisions  regarding 
which  projects  or  programs  to  un- 
dertake, and  how  to  design  and  imple- 
ment them.  The  organization's 
strategy  addresses  such  issues  as:  what 
segments  of  the  community  will  be 
served;  how  funds  will  be  secured;  and 
what  other  organizations  will  be  in- 
volved. Without  a  clearly  defined 
strategy,  the  organization's  success  in 
achieving  its  goals  and  objective  will 
more  likely  be  a  matter  of  chance  than 
design. 

Third,  an  economic  development  organi- 
zation requires  strong  and  consistent 
leadership.  Economic  development  is 
a  complex  and  lengthy  process. 
Projects  often  take  years  to  move  from 
planning  to  implementation  and  re- 
quire coordination  and  cooperation 
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among  a  diverse  group  of  public  and 
private  sector  actors.  Economic  devel- 
opment organizations  need  strong  and 
consistent  leadership  on  both  staff  and 
board  if  they  are  to  see  projects 
through  to  fruition. 

Individuals  who  serve  on  the  organiza- 
tion's board  must  be  carefully  selected. 
Important  qualifications  for  leadership 
include  a  record  of  civic  involvement, 
respect  among  peers,  a  willingness  to 
actively  participate,  and  a  vision  of 
the  community's  future.  Development 
board  leadership  may  require  drawing 
from  existing  business  and  community 
organizations.  Consequently,  it  is  im- 
portant to  build  support  for  your  orga- 
nization among  these  other  organiza- 
tions at  an  early  stage.  When  other  or- 
ganizations have  "bought  into"  the 
goals  and  programs  of  your  organiza- 
tion, their  leading  members  are  more 
likely  to  play  an  active  role. 

Ensuring  continuity  of  board  leader- 
ship requires  attention  to  the  process 
of  board  transition.  Continuity  does 
not  require  maintaining  the  same  indi- 
viduals in  leadership  roles  for  the  life 
of  the  organization.  When  relying  on 
volunteers  who  often  have  a  variety  of 
duties  and  interests,  an  organization 
must  expect  some  leadership  turnover. 
The  important  principle  is  to  develop 
a  structure  for  the  board  which  en- 
courages a  gradual  turnover  of  leader- 
ship (e.g.  staggered  terms)  and  to 
create  mechanisms  for  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  and  skills  as  the  board 
turns  over. 

Fourth,  an  economic  development  organi- 
zation requires  professional  staff  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  remain  with  the 
organization.  While  the  board  sets  or- 
ganizational policy,  makes  key  deci- 
sions, and  develops  community  support 
for  the  organization's  goals  and  objec- 
tives, the  staff  must  be  relied  upon  to 
conduct  all  essential  elements  of  pro- 
gram planning  and   implementation. 


There  must  be  strong  leadership  guid- 
ing the  staff  to  ensure  that  the 
policies  set  by  the  board  are  translated 
into  concrete  program  accomplish- 
ments. This  means  an  experienced  ex- 
ecutive director  with  the  appropriate 
mix  of  planning,  project  implementa- 
tion, fundraising  and  management 
skills  or,  for  larger  organizations,  the 
ability  to  assemble  and  manage  a  staff 
encompassing  these  skills. 

As  with  the  board,  there  must  be  con- 
tinuity of  staffing  to  ensure  that  pro- 
ject planning  and  implementation  pro- 
ceed smoothly.  Again,  most  economic 
development  projects  take  a  long  time 
to  implement.  The  loss  of  a  key  staff 
person  at  a  critical  time  in  the  devel- 
opment process  could  kill  an  entire 
economic  development  project. 

Finding  and  keeping  individuals  with 
the  expertise  required  to  undertake 
complex  economic  development  tasks 
usually  requires  being  able  to  offer 
salaries  which  are  competitive  with 
those  offered  by  the  private  sector. 
The  organization  must  be  able  to 
count  on  an  adequate  budget  if  it  in- 
tends to  attract  and  retain  well 
qualified  staff. 

Fifth,  an  economic  development  organi- 
zation should  coordinate  its  efforts  with 
those  of  other  local  organizations.  Eco- 
nomic development  often  requires  a 
comprehensive  approach  that  cuts 
across  organizational  boundaries.  In- 
dustrial development  must  be  coor- 
dinated with  public  infrastructure  im- 
provements; business  financing  must 
be  coordinated  with  management  as- 
sistance; and  industrial  recruitment 
and  retention  efforts  must  be  coor- 
dinated with  education  and  job  train- 
ing programs.  Public  and  private  sec- 
tor organizations  involved  in  economic 
development  must  have  the  means  to 
coordinate  their  activities  to  ensure 
that  projects  are  completed  in  a  timely 
manner  with  the  necessary  elements  in 
place. 
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Localities  also  often  suffer  from  a 
confusing  proliferation  of  economic 
development  organizations  and  pro- 
grams. Coordination  is  also  important 
to  ensure  that  organizations  are  not 
duplicating  one  another's  programs 
and  services,  or  are  not  pursuing  con- 
flicting goals  and  objectives. 
Resources  available  for  economic  de- 
velopment are  limited  and  should  not 
be  wasted  on  parallel  organizational 
structures  or  duplicative  or  conflicting 
programs. 

Finally,  economic  development  organiza- 
tions should  be  insulated  from  excessive 
short-term  political  influence.  For 
several  reasons,  economic  development 
organizations  tend  to  function  more 
effectively  if  insulated  from  some  of 
the  political  tensions  and  pressures 
which  sometimes  influence  public  pro- 
grams. First,  since  economic  develop- 
ment is  a  long-term  process,  effective 
program  implementation  requires  con- 
sistent direction.  An  organization 
which  switches  direction  with  every 
change  of  local  administration  is  not 
likely  to  build  up  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment. Second,  insulation 
from  the  political  process  is  important 
in  building  credibility  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Private  sector  leadership 
is  not  likely  to  lend  strong  support  to 
an  organization  which  they  believe  to 
be  motivated  by  short-term  political 
concerns.  Finally,  if  projects  involve 
work  with  private  developers  and 
business  owners,  the  organization  is 
more  likely  to  elicit  their  cooperation, 
if  the  project  is  free  from  the  red  tape 
and  delays  associated  with  political  in- 
terference and  bureaucracy. 


3.3    Summary  of  the  Selection  Process 

After  considering  the  planning  and  se- 
lection process  as  outlined  in  this 
chapter,  decisions  are  ready  to  be 
made  regarding  the  type  of  economic 


development  organizations  that  will 
best  fit  the  needs  and  strategies  of  the 
community.  This  chapter  outlined  the 
critical  steps  to  follow: 


One:  Choosing  an  Organizational 
Structure  That  Fits  Your  Economic 
Development  Strategy: 

By  considering  what  economic 
development  strategy  is  of  most 
relevance  to  your  community 
and  what  tools  are  needed  to 
implement  that  strategy,  and 

By  identifying  which  economic 
development  organizations  have 
the  capacity  to  provide  these 
tools. 


Two:  Choosing  an  Organizational 
Structure  Appropriate  to  the  Geog- 
raphic Scope  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Problems  Being  Addressed. 


Three:  Choosing  an  Organizational 
Structure  That  Brings  Together  the 
Public  and  Private  Sector  Actors  Ap- 
propriate to  Problems  Being  Ad- 
dressed. 

In  addition,  the  chapter  identified 
principles  in  implementing  and  manag- 
ing successful  economic  development 
organizations: 

The  organization  must: 

o  Select  a  set  of  goals  that  is 
sufficiently  narrow  to  be 
achievable; 

o  Have  a  clear  plan  of  action 
with  clearly  articulated  goals 
and  strategy; 

o  Have  a  strong  and  consistent 
leadership; 
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o  Have  a  professional  staff 
with  a  strong  commitment  to 
remain  with  the  organiza- 
tion; 

o  Coordinate  its  efforts  with 
those  of  other  local  organiza- 
tions; and, 

o  Be  insulated  from  excessive 
short-term  political  influence 
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CHAPTER  FOUR: 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS:  MODELS  AND  OPTIONS 


4.0  Introduction 


Communities  seeking  to  undertake  and 
implement  their  economic  development 
goals  and  objectives  have  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  structures  to  choose 
from.  These  models  differ  along  the 
following  dimensions: 

Economic  Development  Strategies  and 
Tools:  The  most  fundamental  dif- 
ferences among  the  models  involve  the 
types  of  activities  which  they  are 
eligible  to  undertake.  Some  are  very 
narrowly  focused  (i.e.  Industrial  De- 
velopment Finance  Authorities  are 
primarily  designed  to  provide  tax  ex- 
empt industrial  revenue  bonds)  while 
others  have  a  broader  set  of  activities 
(i.e.  Community  Development  Depart- 
ments can  perform  a  very  wide  range 
of  economic  development  activities). 
Moreover,  some  organizational  struc- 
tures may  be  appropriate  for  recruit- 
ing large  industrial  firms  to  the  com- 
munity but  might  make  little  sense  for 
a  strategy  which  focuses  on  small  busi- 
ness or  real  estate  development. 

Geographic  Scope:  The  types  of  eco- 
nomic development  organizations 
range  from  those  that  are  relevant  on 
the  neighborhood  level  (Community 
Development  Corporations);  to  those 
relevant  to  a  single  city  or  town  (for 
example,  Redevelopment  Authorities 
and  Community  Development  Depart- 
ments); to  those  which  cover  a  sub- 
state  region  (regional  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  non-profit  development 
organizations).  Choosing  an  ap- 
propriate organization  requires  under- 
standing the  geographic  scope  of  the 
issues  to  be  addressed,  for  instance, 
the  closing  of  a  factory  employing 


workers  from  a  wide  region  versus 
revitalizing  a  neighborhood  commer- 
cial strip,  call  for  different  geographic 
decision-making  authorities. 

Range  of  Public  Sector  Participation 
and  Control:  The  role  of  the  public 
sector  in  the  economic  development 
process  can  differ  significantly.  In 
some  cases  the  town  or  city  may  wish 
to  play  a  leadership  role  in  economic 
development  activities  in  the  com- 
munity. Or  the  public  sector  may 
want  to  create  a  public  organization 
that  is  a  countering  force  to  the  power 
of  the  private  sector  in  economic  de- 
velopment. Certain  organizational 
models,  such  as  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Department,  fit  this  orienta- 
tion. In  other  communities,  a  partner- 
ship of  the  public  and  private  sectors 
may  be  more  appropriate,  sharing 
equal  roles  and  responsibilities. 
Models  which  promote  some  level  of 
cooperation  between  the  sectors,  such 
as  Local  Development  Corporations, 
encourage  such  cooperation.  Finally, 
in  some  communities,  the  public  sector 
might  have  little  capacity  for  aggres- 
sively pursuing  economic  development 
strategies.  In  such  communities,  the 
private  sector,  acting  through  either  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  a  local  or 
regional  non-profit  development  orga- 
nization, may  manage  the  economic 
development  activities. 


used  in  Massachusetts.    The  major  u 
ferences  among  these  institutions  in 
their  purpose,  legal  structure,  range  of 
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eligible  activities,  management  and 
staffing,  and  sources  of  funding  will 
be  discussed  along  with  brief  profiles 
of  actual  organizations  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  models  are  organized  as  follows: 

Public  and  Quasi-Public  Institutions: 

o  Redevelopment  Authorities 

o  Urban  Redevelopment  Corpo- 
rations 

o  Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporations 

o  Community  Development  De- 
partments 

o  Development  and  Industrial 
Commissions 

o  Industrial  Development  Fi- 
nance Authorities. 

Private  and  Public/Private  Partner- 
ships: 

o  Local  Development  Corpora- 
tions 

o  Non-profit  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corporations 

o  Chambers  of  Commerce 

o  Community  Development  Cor- 
porations. 
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Redevelopment  Authorities 


4.1  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITIES 


Purpose    of    the    Organization: 

Redevelopment  Authorities  are  cur- 
rently used  to  assemble  open  land  for 
development,  mostly  for  industrial 
parks.  Redevelopment  Authorities 
usually  work  with  open  land  or  multi- 
parcels  of  land.  With  the  goals  of 
revitalizing  such  land  areas  and  en- 
couraging new  growth,  Redevelopment 
Authorities  have  broad  powers  to  plan 
and  implement  the  activities  needed  to 
redevelop  open  and  deteriorated  areas 
for  residential,  educational,  hospital, 
business,  commercial,  and  industrial 
purposes. 

Legal  Structure:  Redevelopment 
Authorities  are  public  entities  which 
are  governed  by  a  board  appointed  by 
the  city,  with  one  member  appointed 
by  EOCD.  Most  of  the  Authorities  op- 
erating in  Massachusetts  were  created 
to  take  advantage  of  the  federal  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Program,  serving  as 
vehicles  for  carrying  out  the  mandate 
to  eradicate  blight  from  the  inner 
cities.  Although  the  federal  Urban 
Renewal  Program  no  longer  exists, 
Redevelopment  Authorities  continue  to 
play  a  role  in  revitalization  efforts  in 
the  Commonwealth.  EOCD  is  the  state 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  state-funded  Urban  Renewal 
Programs. 

Chapter  121B  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Laws  allows  for  the  creation 
of  Redevelopment  Authorities  to  ad- 
minister state-funded  projects.  Ac- 
cording to  Chapter  121B,  projects  de- 
veloped by  Redevelopment  Authorities 
must  be  in  areas  which  are  substan- 
dard, decadent  or  blighted  open  as 
defined  in  their  regulations. 


Range  of  Activities:  By  statute,  any 
project  carried  out  under  an  urban 
renewal  program  must  contain  an  ur- 
ban renewal  plan  that  is  approved  by 
the  local  community  (such  as  the  city 
council)  and  EOCD.  The  planning 
board  of  the  municipality  must  make  a 
finding  that  the  urban  renewal  plan 
conforms  to  the  general  plans  for  the 
community.  In  addition  to  their  plan- 
ning authority,  Redevelopment 
Authorities  have  the  power  to: 

o  assemble  and  dispose  of 
land,  including  the  taking  of 
real  property  through 
eminent  domain; 

o  relocate  businesses  and  resi- 
dents occupying  urban 
renewal  sites; 

o  demolish  and/or  rehabilitate 
substandard  structures; 

o  participate  in  real  estate  de- 
velopment and  commercial 
revitalization. 

Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 
The  board  of  directors  of  a 
Redevelopment  Authority  is  comprised 
of  five  members.  In  a  city,  four  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  mayor  or 
city  manager  and  confirmed  by  the 
city  council  and  one  member  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commonwealth  through 
EOCD.  In  a  town,  four  members  are 
elected  in  a  town  meeting  and  con- 
firmed by  the  board  of  selectmen  and 
one  is  appointed  by  EOCD.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  board  must  represent 
organized  labor.  Terms  are  staggered 
over  five  years. 
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Levels  of  staffing  vary  widely, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the 
municipality  and  the  funding  the 
Authority  is  able  to  procure.  At  min- 
imum, most  Authorities  consist  of  the 
executive  director  and  a  plan- 
ning/administrative assistant. 

Sources  of  Funding:  In  the  early 
1960's,  the  federal  government  paid 
for  most  of  the  costs  of  projects  ad- 
ministered by  Redevelopment 
Authorities.  During  this  period,  Mass- 
achusetts paid  50%  of  the  local  share 
required  by  the  federal  government. 
With  the  close-out  of  the  federal  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Program,  Redevelopment 
Authorities  lost  a  key  funding  source. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
partially  filled  this  gap  with  its  Urban 
Revitalization  Development  Grant  Pro- 
gram (URDG),  operated  by  EOCD. 

Redevelopment  Authorities  have  access 
to  general  sources  of  federal  and  state 
funding.  In  addition,  projects  will 
generate  income  for  the  Authorities 
which  in  turn  is  used  to  fund  other 
projects.  Finally,  a  Redevelopment 
Authority  will  receive  money  from  its 
municipality  for  operating  expenses 
and  staff  salaries. 

Steps  Needed  to  Implement  Model:    A 

municipality  wishing  to  create  a 
Redevelopment  Authority  must: 

o  Establish  a  need  for  the 
Authority  through  a  vote  by 
municipal  officers  or  town 
meeting. 

o  The  Authority  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  by  the 
municipal  officers  or  town 
meeting  and  confirmed  by 
the  municipality's  executive 
officer. 


o  Submit  the  act  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  approval. 

o  Confirm  the  act  through 
ballot  vote  by  voters  of  the 
municipality. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Com- 
monwealth then  issues  a  certificate  of 
organization  for  the  Authority. 

The  development  of  an  urban  renewal 
plan  is  necessary  for  a  Redevelopment 
Authority  to  be  able  to  work  on 
projects  and  the  plan  is  also  essential 
for  obtaining  financing.  There  are 
very  specific  requirements  in  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  urban  renewal  plan.  It 
must  be  approved  by  municipal  of- 
ficers and  EOCD.  To  approve  a  plan, 
EOCD  must  find  that:  the  plan  is 
sound;  requires  public  intervention; 
the  project  area  is  decadent,  substan- 
dard or  blighted  open;  and  a  reloca- 
tion plan  has  been  approved. 

In  addition  to  the  planning  process, 
each  individual  urban  renewal  project 
must  go  through  extensive  public  scru- 
tiny from  local  residents  (through 
citizen  participation  and  a  public 
hearing  process),  local  political  leader- 
ship, and  EOCD. 

Advantages/Disadvantages: 

Redevelopment  Authorities  are  partic- 
ularly effective  in  pursuing  activities 
involving  large-scale  and  complex 
redevelopment  projects  and  land  as- 
sembly. The  ability  to  use  eminent 
domain  powers  and  have  access  to  spe- 
cial state  redevelopment  funding 
makes  Redevelopment  Authorities  a 
powerful  tool  for  commercial 
revitalization,  industrial  park  develop- 
ment, infrastructure  improvements, 
and  facility  renovations  by  cities  and 
towns.     A  Redevelopment  Authority, 
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because  it  is  not  an  agency  of  the 
municipality,  does  not  answer  directly 
to  the  mayor  or  other  chief  executive, 
as  would  a  direct  line  agency;  this 
tends  to  allow  the  Authority  more 
freedom  in  planning  and  implementing 
revitalization  programs.  Redevelop- 
ment Authorities  are  considered  the 
most  "activist"  of  all  the  economic  de- 
velopment organizations. 

One  of  the  key  disadvantages  of 
Redevelopment  Authorities  is  that 
more  extensive  state  involvement  is  re- 
quired than  is  the  case  in  other  local 
development  entities.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  very  precise  and  involved  plan- 
ning process  required  to  create  a  plan 
and  develop  each  individual  project. 
The  process  involves  the  establishment 
of  a  citizen's  committee,  the  adoption 
of  very  precise  standards  for  acquir- 
ing land  (which  must  be  approved  by 
EOCD)  and  requirements  for  contract- 
ing out  services.  The  result  is  a  pro- 
cess that  is  sometimes  onerous  if  the 
intent  is  to  act  quickly  to  redevelop  a 
specific  site  or  building. 

No  new  Redevelopment  Authorities 
have  been  formed  in  recent  years. 
Once  they  were  no  longer  the  "only 
game  in  town,"  municipalities  began 
forming  other  types  of  organizations. 
Certain  aspects  of  Redevelopment 
Authorities  may  make  communities 
hesitant  to  form  one.  Some  officials 
and  residents  are  nervous  about  the 
eminent  domain  powers  or  the  town 
may  possibly  be  hesitant  to  determine 
that  it  has  blighted  or  deteriorated 
areas.  The  public  sector  may  be  wary 
about  how  independent  a  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  can  be,  although  if  the 
Authority  uses  the  state  funds  that  are 
now  available,  there  is  considerable 
oversight.  The  independence  factor  is 
more  pronounced  in  towns  than  in 
cities,  because  in  towns  the  Authority's 
board  is  all  independently  elected. 


PROFILE:  THE  FITCHBURG 
REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

The  Fitchburg  Redevelopment 
Authority  was  established  in  1964  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Section  26QQ  of 
Chapter  121  (recodified  in  1969  as 
Section  4  of  Chapter  121B)  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Laws.  Originally 
the  Authority  was  responsible  for  both 
economic  development  and  housing, 
but  was  reorganized  in  the  early  1980's 
so  that  housing  development  came  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  city's  Of- 
fice of  the  Planning  Coordinator.  The 
Authority  is  one  of  three  organizations 
responsible  for  economic  development 
in  Fitchburg.  The  other  two  organiza- 
tions, the  Industrial  Development 
Commission  and  the  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Finance  Authority,  as  well  as 
the  Redevelopment  Authority,  all 
share  the  same  director.  While  sepa- 
rate entities,  the  three  organizations 
often  work  as  one. 

Fitchburg  has  used  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  as  its  primary  economic  de- 
velopment tool.  In  this  role,  the 
Authority  has  made  diversification  of 
the  regional  economy  a  key  element  in 
its  strategy  to  build  Fitchburg's  eco- 
nomic stability.  To  further  this  goal, 
the  Authority  wants  to  attract  a 
diverse  manufacturing  base  and  has 
been  marketing  the  city  to  young, 
diverse,  growth-oriented  firms  which 
promise  continued  expansion. 

The  Authority's  major  activity  over 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  devel- 
opment and  marketing  of  the  231  In- 
dustrial Park.  The  park  is  now  full, 
but  there  is  room  for  the  existing  com- 
panies to  expand  at  their  sites.  The 
Authority  took  direct  responsibility 
for  development  of  the  park  from  the 
outset.  First,  the  Authority  purchased 
the  land,  and  then  re-parceled  it  to 
make  the  site  conducive  to  industrial 
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development.  It  then  funded  the  con- 
struction of  the  park's  infrastructure. 
While  the  Authority  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  actual  construction  of  the 
buildings,  it  took  the  lead  role  in 
marketing  the  park  to  prospective 
firms.  The  park  contains  450,000 
square  feet  of  industrial  space  and  is 
home  to  14  firms  employing  approxi- 
mately 500  workers.  The  type  of  firm 
located  in  231  ranges  from  electronics 
to  shipping. 

In  the  early  1980's,  the  Authority  also 
played  a  role  in  the  development  of  a 
private  industrial  park,  the 
Montachusett  Industrial  Park.  Seven 
firms  employing  another  500  workers 
are  located  here.  In  partnership  with 
a  private  developer,  the  city  contrib- 
uted $100,000  towards  the  total  cost  of 
expansion  of  the  park  in  order  to 
draw  the  Dennison  Company  and  its 
accompanying  125  jobs  (now  up  to 
150)  to  the  city.  Dennison  had  been 
interested  in  moving  to  the  park,  but 
needed  better  water  pressure  than  ex- 
isted there.  The  city  and  the  devel- 
oper built  a  new  water  pumphouse  to 
help  Dennison,  which  also  improved 
the  water  pressure  at  other  sites  in  the 
park.  Improving  the  water  pressure 
reduced  the  insurance  ratings  on  these 
sites  because  it  improved  the  fire 
fighting  capacity.  These  improvements, 
initiated  by  Dennison,  helped  attract 
other  firms  to  locate  in  the  park. 

Fitchburg,  due  to  its  proximity  to  Wor- 
cester and  Boston,  has  become  a  highly 
desirable  place  for  firms  to  locate. 
The  231  Industrial  Park  is  full  and  the 
Montachusett  Industrial  Park  has  only 
two  sites  available.  Inquiries  from 
companies  about  available  space  in  the 
city  continue.  Currently,  the 
Authority  is  looking  at  a  160-acre  site 
off  Route  2  for  a  third  industrial 
park.  The  park  is  expected  to  genera- 
te an  additional  2,000  jobs  in  the  area, 


as  well  as  add  between  $250,000  and 
$500,000  in  tax  revenue  for  the  city. 
No  financing  has  been  obtained  yet 
for  this  park. 


For  further  information,  contact: 

The    Fitchburg    Redevelopment 

Authority 

718  Main  Street 

Fitchburg,  MA  01420 
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4.2  URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS  (121A  CORPORATIONS) 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  Chapter 
121A  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws  allows  for  the  creation  of  single- 
purpose,  project-specific  Urban 
Redevelopment  Corporations  which 
are  exempt  from  the  traditional  means 
of  paying  real  estate  property  taxes. 
They  are  different  from  any  of  the 
other  economic  development  models 
discussed  in  this  handbook  because 
they  are  not  "entities"  which  carry  out 
a  development  mission,  but  are  instead 
simply  mechanisms  that  allow  cities  to 
provide  tax  exemptions  as  incentives 
to  private  developers.  A  121A  is  an 
agreement  between  a  developer  or 
firm  and  a  municipality  which  renders 
a  particular  development  exempt  from 
property  taxes.  Property  that  is  under 
a  121A  agreement  can  not  have  its 
value  counted  in  assessments  of 
municipal  land.  By  allowing  tax  ex- 
emptions, 121As  are  thought  to  serve 
as  catalysts  for  development  in  urban 
areas  with  high  property  tax  rates  or 
in  areas  that  are  minimally  marketable 
as  locations  for  private  investment  by 
making  tax  payments  on  eligible 
projects  both  "predictable  and  affor- 
dable." 121As  are  used  primarily  for 
low  and  moderate  income  housing,  but 
they  have  been  used  in  some  locations 
for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses as  well. 

Legal  Structure:  Non-profit  corpora- 
tions, for-profit  corporations,  joint 
ventures  or  public/private  partnerships 
may  make  use  of  121A  agreements. 
Insurance  companies  and  banks  also 
qualify  under  special  statutory  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  The  standard  dura- 
tion of  an  agreement  is  15  years,  but 
it  may  be  extended  an  additional  25 
years,  depending  on  negotiations  be- 
tween the  developer  or  firm  and  the 


municipality.  While  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Corporations  are  exempt  from 
real  property  tax,  they  must  make  sub- 
stitute payments,  of  which  there  are 
three  types: 

Minimum  Statutory  Payment:  The 
minimum  statutory  payment  to 
the  State  Department  of  Revenue 
is  a  mandatory  payment  equal  to 
1%  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  plus  5%  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  project  from  all 
sources.  This  money,  collected 
by  the  state,  is  returned  to  the 
municipality's  general  fund. 

Excess  Income  Payment:  Chapter 
121A  entities  are  limited  divi- 
dend corporations  and,  as  such, 
may  earn  no  more  than  an  8% 
return  on  investment.  Any  ex- 
cess profits,  after  all  eligible 
deductions  have  been  accounted 
for,  must  be  returned  to  the 
municipality  (up  to  the  level  of 
tax  that  would  have  been  as- 
sessed if  the  project  were  a  non- 
121A  entity). 

Negotiated  Payment:  Under  the 
statute,  a  municipality  has  the 
right  to  negotiate  a  payment 
above  the  minimum  statutory 
payment.  This  payment  is 
determined  on  a  project  by  pro- 
ject basis  by  the  municipality 
and  the  developer  and  is  made 
directly  to  the  municipality. 

For  all  cities  except  Boston,  EOCD  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  121A  program.  In  Boston,  the 
121A  program  is  administered  by  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
Each  121A  entity  must  be  approved  by 
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the  municipality  in  which  the  pro- 
posed project  is  located  and  by  EOCD 
(or  the  BRA  in  the  case  of  the  City  of 
Boston).  A  121A  agreement  can  not  be 
canceled;  it  must  stay  with  the  real 
estate  for  the  duration  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Range  of  Activities:  Urban 
Redevelopment  Corporations  are  au- 
thorized to: 


noted,  however,  that  the  difference  in 
tax  revenues  between  the  excise  taxes 
paid  by  a  121A  development  and  the 
tax  revenues  which  would  have  been 
collected  had  the  project  been  devel- 
oped conventionally  is  a  "cost"  to  the 
municipality. 

Steps  Needed  to  Implement  Model: 

The  process  for  establishing  a  121A  is 
as  follows: 


o  acquire,  sell  and  hold  land, 
including  the  taking  of  land 
through  eminent  domain  (if 
eminent  domain  is  wanted,  it 
must  be  specifically  re- 
quested in  the  application); 

o    manage  property; 

o  construct  and  improve 
facilities; 

o    issue  bonds; 

o  receive  exemption  from  real 
estate  property  tax. 

Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 

Because  121As  are  contractual  agree- 
ments, not  organizational  entities, 
there  is  no  formal  management  or 
staffing  structure.  However,  most 
municipalities  which  have  used  121As 
have  found  that  it  is  useful  to  have 
one  professional  staff  person  coor- 
dinate all  steps  of  the  process  involved 
in  managing  the  program.  The  town 
clerk  or  the  town  counsel  is  often  the 
person  responsible  since  1 2 1 A  manage- 
ment requires  experience  with 
decision-making,  record-keeping  and 
legal  processes. 

Sources  of  Funding:  Since  Urban 
Redevelopment  Corporations  are  one- 
time entities  created  to  provide  private 
developers  with  tax  incentives,  there  is 
no  funding  required.     It  should  be 


o  Initiation  of  an  idea  to  form 
a  121A  agreement  is  usually 
from  the  developer  or  firm, 
or  the  municipality  proposes 
the  idea  to  the  private 
entity. 

o  An  application  is  filed  by 
the  developer  or  firm  with 
EOCD  (or  the  BRA). 

o  Once  approved  by  EOCD  or 
the  BRA  (approximately  60 
days),  the  application  is 
transmitted  to  the  chief 
elected  official  of  the 
municipality. 

o  Within  45  days  of  receipt  of 
the  application,  the 
municipality  must  hold  a 
public  hearing. 

o  Within  45  days  of  the  public 
hearing  or  within  90  days  of 
receipt  of  the  application, 
the  city  council  or  the  plan- 
ning board  must  issue  a 
report  to  the  chief  elected 
official. 

o  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of 
the  report,  the  chief  elected 
official  must  report  back  to 
EOCD  (or  the  BRA),  indicat- 
ing either  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 
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o  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  makes  final 
approval. 

Advantages/Disadvantages:  If  very  se- 
lectively and  effectively  used,  121As 
can  spur  economic  development  that 
otherwise  may  not  have  occurred.  In 
some  cases,  the  decision  of  one  firm  to 
locate  in  a  municipality  because  of 
more  favorable  tax  conditions  serves 
to  draw  other  firms  that  will  more 
than  offset  the  loss  in  tax  revenues 
from  the  first  firm.  Carefully  crafted 
negotiated  payments  and  amenities 
such  as  provisions  for  local  hiring  are 
other  ways  a  municipality  can  benefit 
from  these  agreements. 

While  the  use  of  tax  incentives  to  pro- 
mote development  in  a  community 
may  make  sense  in  some  instances,  this 
is  a  strategy  which  must  be  carefully 
considered.  The  city  or  town  must  es- 
tablish whether  or  not  the  prospective 
firm  would  locate  within  its  bound- 
aries without  the  incentive.  Studies 
have  shown  that  a  tax  incentive  is 
rarely  the  determining  factor  that 
causes  a  business  to  locate  in  a  given 
municipality.  Tax  incentives  should 
only  be  used  if  a  firm  would  not  lo- 
cate in  a  specific  site  without  the  in- 
centive. 121As  are  used  mostly  for 
low  and  moderate  income  residential 
development  in  urban  areas  precisely 
for  this  reason.  High  real  estate  costs 
often  will  preclude  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  without  some  kind  of 
incentive  for  the  developer.  In  con- 
trast, many  other  factors  override  tax 
differentials  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial projects.  In  addition,  small  towns 
without  adequate  infrastructure  may 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  use  121As,  be- 
cause the  municipality  will  lose  out  on 
the  property  taxes  to  contribute 
towards  building  the  needed  infra- 
structure. 


Another  disadvantage  of  the  121A 
model  is  that  it  involves  a  rather  com- 
plicated process  that  requires  both  lo- 
cal and  EOCD  (or  BRA)  approval. 
This  process  makes  it  difficult  to  con- 
sider the  use  of  a  121A  agreement  if  a 
very  short  time  frame  is  required  by 
the  private  developer  or  business. 

An  original  intent  of  121 A  agreements 
was  to  give  businesses  "tax  certainty" 
in  case  property  taxes  increased.  Once 
Proposition  2-l\2  was  passed,  such 
agreements  became  less  important  to 
businesses  and  the  frequency  of  new 
121A  agreements  significantly 
decreased. 


PROFILE:  THE  USE  OF  CHAPTER 
121A  AGREEMENTS  BY  THE  TOWN 
OF  MILFORD 

Milford  has  been  aggressive  in  its  ef- 
forts to  attract  industry.  Central  to  its 
strategy  has  been  extensive  use  of 
121A  agreements.  In  Milford,  121As 
are  administered  by  the  Town  Counsel. 
The  Town  Counsel  believes  that  121As 
have  been  instrumental  in  spurring  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  town,  with 
most  of  Milford's  growth  over  the  past 
few  years  directly  attributable  to  these 
agreements. 

While  it  may  seem  that  allowing  ex- 
emptions to  property  tax  would  erode 
a  municipality's  tax  base,  Milford  ap- 
pears to  have  benefitted  from  use  of 
the  121A  agreements.  Excise  tax  pay- 
ments are  determined  in  part  by  the 
market  value  of  the  property,  but  be- 
cause the  property  is  tax  exempt,  its 
market  value  is  not  affected  by  the 
Proposition  2-1  \2  property  tax  limit. 
Milford  has  also  been  able  to  negotiate 
additional  payments  above  the  mini- 
mum required  payment,  which  has 
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served  to  increase  receipts  from  121A 
corporations. 

Milford  currently  has  entered  into 
121A  agreements  with  eight  companies: 
Data  General  Development  Corpora- 
tion; Northside  Development  Corpora- 
tion; Photof abrication  Engineering, 
Inc.  (PEI)  Realty  Trust;  Boston  Digital 
Realty  Trust;  Dennison-Carter  Realty 
Trust;  Columbia  Electronics  Realty 
Trust;  Engelhard  Industries;  and  the 
Milford  Sheraton  Hotel. 

The  Town  Counsel  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  Milford  no  longer  needs  to 
use  121A  agreements.  Firms  are  now 
seeking  space  in  town  without  the 
enticement  of  tax  breaks.  121As  were 
useful  for  attracting  initial  investment 
in  the  area,  but  once  the  base  was  es- 
tablished, additional  firms  were  at- 
tracted by  the  successful  business  com- 
munity. No  new  agreements  have  been 
made  since  1986,  although  two  are  still 
pending. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Town  Counsel 
Town  Hall 
52  Main  Street 
Milford,  MA  01757 
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4.3  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  EDICs 
are  economic  development  organiza- 
tions created  on  the  municipal  level  to 
stimulate  economic  development  and 
expand  employment  opportunities. 
EDICs  implement  local  economic  de- 
velopment projects,  such  as  industrial 
parks,  in  areas  experiencing  high  un- 
employment, deteriorated  developed 
areas  and  blighted  open  areas.  Unlike 
the  broader  scope  of  projects  un- 
dertaken by  Redevelopment 
Authorities,  however,  projects  imple- 
mented by  EDICs  focus  on  industrial 
and  manufacturing  development. 


Range  of  Activities:  EDICs  are 
primarily  oriented  to  real  estate  devel- 
opment.   They  are  authorized  to: 

o  undertake  economic  develop- 
ment project  planning; 

o  acquire  land  through 
eminent  domain  (requires 
two-thirds  vote  of  city  coun- 
cil with  approval  by  mayor 
or  manager,  or  by  town 
meeting;  also  requires  a  pub- 
lic hearing  and  the  "advice" 
of  EOCD); 


Legal  Structure:  EDICs  are  quasi- 
public  entities  established  by  a 
municipality  either  through  Chapter 
121C  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws,  added  in  1972,  or  through  a  Spe- 
cial Act  of  the  Legislature  through 
Home  Rule  Petition. 

While  most  EDICs  are  established  by 
one  city  or  town,  Section  3  of  Chapter 
121C  authorizes  the  formation  of  a 
consolidated  EDIC  by  two  or  more 
municipalities.  Consolidated  EDICs 
are  encouraged  because  they  can: 

o  reduce  the  ability  of  com- 
panies to  play  off  neighbor- 
ing communities  against  each 
other  when  looking  to  locate; 

o  lessen  adverse  regional  im- 
pacts of  siting  industrial 
developments; 

o  create  opportunities  to  share 
costs  of  infrastructure  im- 
provements, technical  as- 
sistance, marketing  and  firm 
retention. 


o  develop,  sell,  lease,  mortgage, 
transfer,  or  exchange  proper- 
ty; 

o  borrow  and  invest  money, 
and  issue  bonds  of  the  corpo- 
ration as  well  as  revenue 
bonds; 

o  receive  grants,  loans  or  ad- 
vances from  federal/state/ 
local  government; 

o  pledge  the  credit  of  the 
municipality; 

o  finance  pollution  control 
facilities; 

o    manage  projects; 

o  act  as  an  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation  under 
Chapter  121A. 

In  some  cities,  such  as  Lynn  and  Bos- 
ton, EDICs  have  become  the  major  in- 
dustrial development  entity,  spawning 
subsidiary  organizations  to  do  direct 
financing  and  carry  out  other  econom- 
ic development  functions. 
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Although  vested  with  a  wide  range  of 
powers  to  facilitate  development,  ac- 
tivity by  a  121C  EDIC  is  restricted  to 
industrial  and  manufacturing  uses. 
Some  municipalities,  however,  when 
establishing  an  EDIC  through  Home 
Rule  Petition,  have  elected  to  use  a 
less  specific  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  economic  development  and 
allow  their  EDICs  to  take  on  commer- 
cial and  social  service  projects  that  ef- 
fectively spur  economic  vitality.  As 
such,  the  EDIC  becomes  the  primary 
economic  development  tool  for  the 
municipality,  from  which  all  planning 
and  program  implementation 
originates. 

Chapter  121C  stipulates  that  no  ac- 
tivity can  occur  without  a  plan  for  de- 
velopment that  has  been  approved  ei- 
ther by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  city 
council  with  approval  by  the  mayor  or 
manager  in  a  city;  or  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  an  annual  or  special  town  meeting 
in  a  town.  The  EDIC  must  also  submit 
the  plan  to  a  public  hearing  before  it 
can  be  acted  upon.  The  plan  must  in- 
clude: 

o    the  boundaries  of  the  site; 

o  the  location  of  the  land  that 
must  be  acquired; 

o  structures  to  be  demolished, 
removed  or  rehabilitated; 

o  proposals  for  development 
and  general  public  improve- 
ments; 

o  proposed  zoning  changes,  if 
any. 

Accompanying  the  plan  must  be  a 
report  on  the  plan  by  the  municipal 
planning  agency,  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  proposed  method  of  financing 


and,  if  necessary,  a  comprehensive 
relocation  plan. 

Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 

The  board  of  directors  of  an  EDIC  is 
comprised  of  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  city  or  town  executive.  The 
statute  requires  that  one  member  be 
experienced  in  industrial  development; 
one  member  be  experienced  in  finan- 
cial matters;  one  member  be  represen- 
tative of  low-income  people;  and  three 
people  be  representative  of  the  public- 
at-large,  one  of  these  a  municipal  of- 
ficer. The  board  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor  or  manager  with  city  council 
approval  in  a  city,  and  by  the  board 
of  selectmen  in  a  town.  The  board  is 
appointed  to  staggered  three  year 
terms. 

Staffing  depends  largely  on  the  size  of 
the  municipality.  While  many  EDICs 
have  a  director  or  coordinator  to  over- 
see projects  and  a  part-time  staffper- 
son  for  administrative  and  bookkeep- 
ing functions,  other  EDICs  have  very 
minimal  staff  capacity. 

Sources   of   Funding:     EDICs   may 

receive  funding  from  federal,  state, 
and  local  sources.  Many  EDICs 
receive  allocations  for  salaries  and  op- 
erating  expenses  from  the 
municipalities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Projects  and  proceeds  from 
sales  and  leases  also  generate  income 
for  EDICs. 

Steps  Needed   to   Implement   Model: 

Any  municipality  that  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Labor  as 
containing  substantial  unemployment 
may  establish  an  EDIC.  As  stipulated 
by  121C,  a  vote  is  taken  by  the 
municipality,  either  by  the  city  coun- 
cil or  town  meeting,  which  establishes 
a  need  for  an  EDIC.  The  chief  execu- 
tive must  also  approve. 
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Towns  with  a  population  of  less  than 
5,000  must  receive  certification  from 
EOCD  in  order  to  establish  an  EDIC. 
To  be  certified,  the  board  or  selectmen 
or  chief  executive  should  submit  to 
EOCD: 

o  a  letter  from  the  board  of 
selectmen  requesting  certifi- 
cation; 

o  a  certified  copy  of  the  town 
meeting  vote  establishing 
and  authorizing  the  creation 
of  an  EDIC; 

o  a  comprehensive  economic 
development  plan; 

o  evidence  that  there  is  sig- 
nificant demand  for  indus- 
trial land; 

o  evidence  that  the  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  is  unable  to 
assemble  industrial  lands; 

o  Department  of  Labor 
statistics  that  indicate  that 
the  town  is  experiencing  sub- 
stantial unemployment; 

o  documentation  that  shows 
that  the  economic  develop- 
ment area  in  the  town  is 
decadent,  blighted  or  sub- 
standard, is  zoned  industrial, 
and  contains  no  more  that  45 
dwelling  units;  and, 

o  a  list  of  the  seven  members 
appointed  to  the  EDIC,  along 
with  qualifications  and 
terms  of  office. 

In  cities,  a  majority  vote  by  the  city 
council  is  needed  for  certification,  but 
EOCD  approval  is  not  required.  As  in 
the  case  of  Redevelopment 
Authorities,  EDICs  must  have  an  eco- 


nomic development  plan  that  shows 
one  or  more  economic  development 
projects.  No  individual  project  can  be 
approved  without  an  economic  devel- 
opment plan.  The  plan  must  go 
through  a  public  hearing  process  and 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  city  council  with  the  approval  of 
the  mayor  or  city  manager,  or  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  at  an  annual  town 
meeting.  Lastly,  incorporation  papers 
must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Advantages/Disadvantages: 

Municipalities  looking  to  retain  or  at- 
tract a  manufacturing  or  industrial 
base  should  consider  the  EDIC  model. 
The  broad  powers  granted  to  an  EDIC 
makes  it  particularly  attractive  for 
projects  involving  the  development  of 
an  industrial  park.  Since  the  planning 
process  required  of  an  EDIC  is  less  ar- 
duous and  less  regulated  than  that  re- 
quired of  a  Redevelopment  Authority, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  an  opera- 
tional model  more  quickly  and,  once 
established,  make  decisions  faster  be- 
cause of  less  involvement  of  outside 
actors,  such  as  the  state  (since  it  is  not 
state  supported).  EDIC  projects  are 
submitted  to  EOCD  for  a  review  to  see 
if  the  project  complies  with  the 
regulations  but  are  not  reviewed  for 
the  context  of  the  project.  If  EOCD 
disapproves,  the  project  can  still  be 
done,  as  long  as  the  locality  approves. 

No  new  EDICs  have  been  formed  in 
recent  years.  When  they  were  first  de- 
veloped, many  were  established  be- 
cause they  were  "new"  and  because 
they  were  less  independent  from  the 
public  sector  than  Redevelopment 
Authorities  are.  Many  of  the  EDICs 
that  were  formed  have  never  done  a 
project  and  are  now  inactive.  The 
main  constraint  is  the  lack  of  funds, 
since  there  are  no  public  programs  spe- 
cifically geared  to  fund  EDICs. 
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Another  major  constraint  of  the  EDIC 
model  is  its  limitation  to  doing  only 
industrial  activities,  and  only  in  a 
blighted  open  or  decadent  area. 
Localities  looking  for  an  economic  de- 
velopment organization  with  the 
flexibility  to  do  both  commercial  and 
industrial  development  or  to  work 
anywhere  in  the  locality  should  not 
consider  an  EDIC. 

A  final  problem  with  EDICs  is  that 
their  authorizing  legislation  calls  for 
them  to  be  created  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  according  to  criteria  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Cur- 
rently, it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
municipality  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
qualify.  Still,  if  many  towns  were  in- 
terested in  forming  EDICs,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  legislation  couid  be 
changed. 

In  many  cases,  it  might  make  sense  for 
smaller  cities  and  towns  to  form  con- 
solidated EDICs  in  order  to  best  serve 
their  needs.  However,  consolidated 
EDICs  are  more  difficult  to  organize 
than  single  municipality  entities,  due 
to  the  inherent  coordination  problems 
when  several  entities  work  together. 


PROFILE:  THE  LYNN  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION 

In  1978,  the  City  of  Lynn  had  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  an  industrial  site, 
but  there  was  no  existing  city  entity 
that  had  the  power  to  take  on  the  task. 
Although  the  project  was  never  com- 
pleted because  of  land  procurement 
complications,  the  opportunity  it  ini- 
tially presented  prompted  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lynn  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  Industrial  Corporation 
through  a  Special  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture (Ch.  1140  of  1978).  The  EDIC  has 


a  seven  member  board  comprised  of  a 
local  government  official,  a  com- 
munity leader,  a  realtor,  a  banker,  a 
minority  advocate  and  two  members  of 
the  general  public,  all  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  to  staggered 
three  year  terms. 

The  Lynn  EDIC  is  part  of  the  Lynn 
Office  of  Economic  Development 
(LOED).  In  addition  to  the  EDIC,  the 
LOED  has  set  up  three  separate 
financing  organizations  to  facilitate 
development  activity.  These  organiza- 
tions work  in  conjunction  with  the 
EDIC  by  focusing  on  particular  goals 
for  economic  development.  The  Lynn 
Municipal  Development  Finance  Cor- 
poration was  created  to  aid  local  small 
businesses.  It  has  an  EDA-funded 
revolving  loan  fund  of  $1.9  million 
and  has  made  approximately  110  loans 
to  small  businesses  in  Lynn.  The  Lynn 
Capital  Investment  Corporation  ad- 
ministers SBA  503s  and  504s.  It  has 
financed  ten  504  loans  and  between 
10-15  503  loans.  The  Lynn  Industrial 
Development  Finance  Authority  issues 
industrial  bonds.  To  date,  over  $70 
million  in  bonds  have  been  issued. 

The  Lynn  EDIC  receives  an  annual  al- 
lotment from  the  city  for  salaries  and 
operating  expenses.  It  has  used 
UDAGs,  CDAGs,  PWEDs,  and  monies 
from  the  state  Coastal  Facilities  Im- 
provement Program  to  fund  projects, 
as  well  as  private  investment.  The 
Waterfront  Industrial  Park,  completed 
in  1983,  is  a  two-acre  marine-related 
industrial  park  with  approximately  10 
firms,  which  provides  over  300  jobs. 
Firms  located  here  are  involved  in 
food  processing,  shoe  imports,  micro- 
chip processing,  plumbing  supply  and 
auto-related  trades. 

Through  its  charter,  the  Lynn  EDIC 
has  chosen  a  broad  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  economic  develop- 
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ment.  The  City  of  Lynn  does  not 
restrict  the  EDIC  from  participating 
in  development  projects  that  fall  out- 
side strict  manufacturing  and  industri- 
al uses. 


Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporations 

For  further  information,  contact: 
The  Lynn  EDIC 
One  Market  Street 
Lynn,  MA  01901 


An  example  of  a  project  undertaken 
by  the  Lynn  EDIC  which  exemplifies 
the  commitment  to  broader-based  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  Heritage 
State  Park  development.  In  1985,  the 
Lynn  EDIC,  working  with  the  City 
Planning  Department  and  Community 
Development  Office  and  with  the  state 
Department  of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment (DEM),  developed  Heritage  State 
Park  and  an  adjoining  condominium, 
office  and  retail  space  development 
complex.  The  Lynn  EDIC  was  in- 
strumental in  procuring  the  land  for 
the  park  and  the  complex,  and  in 
financing  the  construction  and  infra- 
structure for  the  project. 

The  development  of  the  park  has  been 
a  catalyst  for  further  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  city.  Future  projects  in- 
clude a  renovation  of  the  public  land- 
ing facility  on  the  waterfront  and  the 
creation  of  a  charter  boat  facility. 
Also  slated  is  a  joint  venture  project 
to  create  56,000  sq.  ft.  of  light  indus- 
trial condominiums  and  a  sole  venture 
for  an  11,000  sq.  ft.  industrial  condo 
project. 

The  Lynn  EDIC  is  also  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  proposal  for  a 
multi-purpose  social  service  center  for 
the  city.  The  EDIC  would  become  the 
developer  and  property  manager  for 
the  center  which  would  house  a  health 
clinic,  a  shelter  for  the  homeless  and  a 
soup  kitchen.  According  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Lynn  EDIC,  this  is  the  first 
attempt  to  provide  these  services  un- 
der one  roof.  The  EDIC  is  seeking 
$2.9  million  in  federal  and  state  fund- 
ing for  the  project  which  is  expected 
to  total  $3.2  million. 
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4.4  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENTS 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  Com- 
munity Development  Departments  are 
consolidated  offices  within  municipal 
governments  charged  with  all  the 
duties  and  tasks  involved  in  com- 


tivities  serves  to  coordinate  efforts. 
This  coordination  encourages  a  com- 
prehensive planning  and  implementa- 
tion approach  to  development. 

Legal  Structure:  Prior  to  1987,  Com- 
munity Development  Departments 
could  be  formed  only  through  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  Legislature.  However, 
in  1987,  Chapter  43C  was  added  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Laws  which  sets 
forth  optional  forms  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration. Section  12  enables 
municipalities  to  create  consolidated 
departments  of  community  develop- 
ment which  encompass  all  offices, 
agencies  or  entities  participating  in 
community  or  economic  development. 
Chapter  43C  also  provides  a  local 
adoption  process  for  accepting  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  12,  and  requires  pas- 
sage of  a  bylaw  by  the  community 
which  establishes  the  Department. 

Range  of  Activities:  A  Community 
Development  Department  may  perform 
all  the  functions  of  the  offices,  agen- 
cies or  authorities  whose  functions 
have  been  superseded  by  the  creation 
of  the  Department.  Thus,  a  Com- 
munity Development  Department  may 
be  authorized  to  do  community  or  eco- 


nomic development  project  planning; 
acquire  land  through  eminent  domain; 
improve  property;  sale,  lease,  mort- 
gage, transfer,  exchange  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  property;  borrow  money,  in- 
vest money  and  issue  bonds;  receive 
grants,  loans  or  advances  from  feder- 
al/state/local government;  pledge  the 
credit  of  the  municipality;  finance 
pollution  control  facilities;  manage 
projects;  and  act  as  an  urban 
redevelopment  corporation  under 
Chapter  121A. 

Additionally,  a  Community  Develop- 
ment Department  may  have  the 
authority  to  perform  long-range  physi- 
cal, transportation,  and  human  services 
planning;  determine  land  use  and 
zoning  restrictions;  enforce  municipal 
codes;  and  perform  inspections. 

Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 

Any  Community  Development  Depart- 
ment established  through  Chapter  43C 
must  have  a  director  appointed  by  the 
mayor  or  manager  in  a  city  or  the 
board  of  selectmen  in  a  town.  Term 
of  office  may  be  no  less  than  three 
years,  nor  more  than  five  years.  A 
Community  Development  Board  is  re- 
quired, consisting  of  five  members, 
four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
municipality,  either  by  the  mayor, 
manager  or  city  council  in  a  city  or 
the  board  of  selectmen  in  a  town;  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth through  EOCD.  This  body 
acts  as  the  Community  Development 
Authority.  Terms  are  staggered  over 
five  years.  Community  Development 
Departments  created  through  a  special 
act  set  forth  their  own  management 
and  staffing  structures,  but  are  subject 
to  approval  by  the  legislature. 
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Staffing  of  the  Department  is 
determined  by  the  director.  Structure 
and  size,  then,  vary  according  to  the 
needs  and  size  of  the  municipality,  as 
well  as  the  funding  available. 

Sources  of  Funding:  Federal  funding 
for  projects  undertaken  by  Community 
Development  Departments  can  be  ob- 
tained from  federal  and  state  sources. 
In  addition  to  special  EOCD  programs, 
Community  Development  Departments 
authorized  to  undertake  urban  renewal 
activities  are  eligible  for  URDG 
monies  from  the  Commonwealth.  Addi- 
tionally, some  municipalities  have 
raised  funds  for  projects  through  bond 
issues. 

Staff  salaries  and  operating  costs  for 
Community  Development  Departments 
are  generally  funded  by  local  govern- 
ment. 

Steps  Needed  to  Implement  Model: 
The  process  of  establishing  a  Com- 
munity Development  Department  as 
outlined  by  Chapter  43C  is  as  follows: 

o  A  petition  to  establish  the 
Department,  containing  at 
least  10%  of  the  number  of 
registered  voters  living  in 
the  municipality,  must  be 
filed  with  the  municipality's 
Board  of  Registrar  of  Voters. 

o  Within  30  days  of  the  filing, 
the  Board  of  Registrar  of 
Voters  must  certify  the  peti- 
tion. 

o  After  certification,  the  peti- 
tion is  submitted  to  the 
voters  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval at  the  next  regu- 
larly scheduled  municipal 
election. 


Each  individual  municipality  needs  to 
decide  exactly  which  agencies  and 
resources  are  to  be  consolidated  within 
the  Community  Development  Depart- 
ment. Not  all  Community  Develop- 
ment Departments  consolidate  the 
same  agencies  when  they  are  formed. 
It  is  important  that  the  mayor  facili- 
tate the  process  by  meeting  with  all 
existing  development  entities  to  out- 
line future  policy  directions  reflecting 
shared  goals.  The  support  of  these 
entities  will  probably  be  critical  to  the 
successful  implementation  of  a  con- 
solidated Community  Development  De- 
partment. 

Chapter  43C  also  provides  that  the 
city  council  in  a  city  or  the  board  of 
selectmen  in  a  town  may  submit  to  the 
voters  of  the  municipality  a  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Community 
Development  Department. 

Advantages/Disadvantages:  Community 
Development  Departments  consolidate 
planning  and  development  activities 
which  lends  a  comprehensive  perspec- 
tive to  economic  development.  This 
results  in  efforts  which  are  better 
coordinated,  especially  when  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  activity  occurring. 
Municipalities  looking  to  take  sig- 
nificant action  to  influence  their  local 
economy  may  find  that  this  type  of 
comprehensive  approach  offers  a  use- 
ful means  for  pursuing  their  strategies. 
It  is  important  that  municipal  leaders 
and  citizens  be  aware  of  both  the  im- 
mediate and  long-term  benefits  of  de- 
partment consolidation  so  that  support 
for  community  development  endeavors 
can  be  sustained. 

While  consolidation  and  coordination 
of  activities  may  be  more  efficient, 
the  concentration  of  all  planning  and 
development  powers  in  one  office 
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under  the  control  of  the  mayor  or 
manager  may  present  problems. 
Strategic,  long-term  planning  may  take 
a  back  seat  to  taking  care  of  day-to- 
day operations.  The  election  of  a  new 
mayor  or  city  council  could  change  the 
whole  direction  of  the  Department. 

Community  Development  Departments 
tend  to  be  more  reactive  than  action 
oriented.  This  may  be  because  they 
are  not  geared  towards  specific 
projects  the  way  other  economic  devel- 
opment organizations  are,  but  are  in- 
stead another  layer  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. There  may  be  limits  to  the 
energy  focused  on  special  problem 
areas  due  to  a  larger,  "big  picture"  ap- 
proach. 

Most  larger  towns  and  cities  already 
have  a  Community  Development  De- 
partment, as  most  were  formed  in  the 
1970's  to  receive  CDBG  monies  from 
the  federal  government.  Now  it  is 
mostly  small  towns  who  are  dealing 
with  growth  issues  that  are  consider- 
ing forming  Community  Development 
Departments.  However,  since  Proposi- 
tion 2- 1  \2  was  passed,  municipalities 
and  residents  have  been  wary  about 
developing  and  funding  new  public 
agencies  or  initiatives. 


PROFILE:  CITY  OF  PEABODY  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  DEPART- 
MENT 

The  Community  Development  Depart- 
ment in  Peabody  was  established 
through  Special  Legislation  Chapter 
502  in  1977.  This  act  called  for  the 
reorganization  of  Peabody's 
Redevelopment  Authority,  Planning 
Department  and  Inspcctional  Services 
into  the  Community  Development  De- 
partment. At  that  time  Peabody  was 
experiencing  tremendous  economic 
decline.     The  leather  industry,  once 


the  centerpiece  of  the  city's  economy, 
suffered  greatly  after  World  War  II,  as 
firms  moved  south  and  then  overseas. 
By  the  1970's  leather  manufacturing  in 
Peabody  was  virtually  dead  and,  with 
nothing  to  replace  it,  the  local  econo- 
my was  in  serious  trouble.  In  assessing 
the  situation,  city  leaders  felt  that 
community  development  activity 
needed  a  much  broader  scope  and  a 
better  coordinated  effort  in  order  to 
reverse  this  economic  decline. 

The  Community  Development  Depart- 
ment took  a  two-pronged  approach  to 
economic  development.  The  first 
strategy  was  to  diversify  Peabody's 
stagnating  manufacturing  sector.  The 
second  was  to  revitalize  the  city's 
downtown  commercial  district. 

In  the  late  1970's,  the  Department  be- 
gan assembling  land  and  making  im- 
provements for  an  industrial  park.  A 
municipal  bond  measure  provided  $9 
million  dollars  for  initial  assembly 
and  development  for  Centennial  Indus- 
trial Park.  The  Department  received 
$2.2  million  from  EDA  for  infrastruc- 
ture improvements  at  the  park  and 
used  UDAG  money  to  cover  the  devel- 
opment costs  of  the  park  incurred  by 
firms  locating  there.  These  funds  pro- 
vided the  financing  incentives  neces- 
sary to  encourage  new  businesses  to  lo- 
cate in  the  park.  The  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Development 
Department  believes  that  using 
UDAGs  as  an  enticement  was  a  smart 
move  -  the  $15  million  issued  will 
result  in  a  repayment  of  $25  million 
over  a  25  year  period  -  money  that  can 
be  used  for  future  economic  develop- 
ment activity. 

Centennial  is  a  307-acre  industrial 
park  on  Route  128,  containing  1.3  mil- 
lion sq.  ft.  of  space.  It  currently 
houses  20  high-tech,  manufacturing, 
wholesale,  health  service,    advertising 
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and  financing  firms  and  employs  ap- 
proximately 3,000  people.  By  the  end 
of  1988,  the  Community  Development 
Department  anticipates  that  there  will 
be  2  million  sq.  ft.  of  space.  Within 
the  next  three  to  four  years,  Centen- 
nial is  expected  to  employ  7,000-8,000 
people.  Currently,  the  Department  is 
working  on  the  expansion  of  the  park, 
both  in  terms  of  development  and 
business  recruitment. 

The  second  major  effort  undertaken 
by  the  Department  was  a  downtown 
revitalization  project  which  started  in 
1982  and  is  still  ongoing.  Utilizing 
the  Facade  Improvement  Program,  a 
component  of  EOCD's  Small  Cities 
Program,  the  Department  was  able  to 
facilitate  the  financing  for  substantial 
renovation  of  the  exteriors  of  over  30 
business  establishments  in  the 
downtown  commercial  district.  To 
complement  these  improvements,  the 
Community  Development  Department 
secured  financing  through  the  Com- 
monwealth's Small  Cities  Program  for 
interior  renovations  of  many  of  these 
businesses.  The  revitalization  effort 
has  brought  new  life  into  Peabody's 
once-decaying  downtown  area. 

The  Peabody  Community  Development 
Department,  with  a  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 20,  is  divided  into  several  divi- 
sions: Planning,  Community  Develop- 
ment, Inspectional  Services,  and  Public 
Properties.  Each  of  these  divisions  has 
a  staff  of  professional  planners  and 
administrators  who  report  to  their 
respective  division  heads.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Department  over- 
sees all  divisions. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
City  of  Peabody,  Community  Develop- 
ment Department 
City  Hall 
Peabody,  MA  01960. 
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4.5  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIONS 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  Develop- 
ment and  Industrial  Commissions  (also 
known  as  Industrial  Development 
Commissions,  IDCs)  are  established  to 
promote  and  market  a  community  to 
developers  and  businesses.  These  orga- 
nizations usually  focus  on  the  recruit- 
ment and  early  "deal-making"  with 
prospective  developers  and  tenants  for 
industrial  property  in  their  town  or 
city.  Development  and  Industrial 
Commissions  tend  to  work  closely  with 
the  town's  board  of  selectmen  (or 
other  authoritative  body)  who  may 
have  final  say  over  what  development 
takes  place.  These  Commissions  cover 
only  one  specific  city  or  town. 

Legal  Structure:  IDCs  are  voluntary, 
advisory  organizations  created  in  com- 
munities with  limited  economic  devel- 
opment capacity.  Chapter  40  S.8A,  the 
Massachusetts  law  governing  the  oper- 
ation of  Development  and  Industrial 
Commissions,  says  that,  "A  city  or 
town  which  accepts  this  section  may 
establish  a  development  and  industrial 
commission  for  the  promotion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  industrial  resources 
of  said  city  or  town."  This  law  is 
basically  concerned  with  how  board 
members  are  chosen  and  their  length 
of  term.  The  law  calls  for  the  Com- 
mission to  consist  of  between  five  and 
fifteen  members  and  to  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  town  manager  or  board 
of  selectmen. 

Range  of  Activities:  By  law,  these 
Commissions  can  do  the  following: 

o    conduct  research  into  indus- 
trial conditions; 

o    develop  educational  or  com- 
mercial projects  encouraging 


the  development  of  the  local 
economy; 

o  coordinate  "unofficial 
bodies"  also  working  for 
these  purposes;  and 

o  prepare  and  distribute 
materials  related  to  its  eco- 
nomic development  goals. 

Development  and  Industrial  Commis- 
sions may  be  the  first  entity  to  deal 
with  a  prospective  developer  or  tenant 
interested  in  their  area.  They  may 
have  been  responsible  for  actively 
recruiting  the  developer  or  tenant  or 
may  act  as  the  referral  agency  that 
prospective  developers  or  tenants  are 
sent  to  for  preliminary  information. 

Very  few  Commissions  use  their  full 
powers  and,  in  fact,  many  existing 
Commissions  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
largely  inactive. 

Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 

Unlike  most  other  organizations,  the 
Commissions  do  not  have  boards  of 
directors.  Instead,  they  can  report  to  a 
governing  board  of  the  city  or  town, 
or  be  part  of  a  larger  committee  con- 
sisting of  municipal  officials  where 
the  entire  committee  votes  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  The 
Commissions  tend  to  be  composed  of 
volunteers,  and  any  staff  or  adminis- 
trative work  is  usually  done  by  an  em- 
ployee of  a  related  public  agency,  such 
as  the  town  planning  department. 

Sources  of  Funding:  Commissions  tend 
to  work  on  very  small  budgets.  In  some 
towns,  a  minimal  amount  of  public 
money  is  allocated  to  the  Commission. 
While  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can 
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not  use  public  resources,  Development 
Industrial  Commissions  do  not  usually 
work  with  state  and  federal  programs. 

Steps  Needed  to  Implement  Model: 
Communities  interested  in  forming  a 
Commission  should  do  the  following: 

1)  Determine  the  need  for  the 
Commission  by  making 
certain  that  there  is  enough 
industrial  land  available  to 
make  forming  a  Commission 
worthwhile.  It  should  also 
be  determined  that  the  Com- 
mission's activities  will  not 
unnecessarily  duplicate  the 
activities  of  other  organiza- 
tions. 

2)  Discuss  plans  for  the  Com- 
mission with  agencies  that 
would  work  with  the  Com- 
mission. Since  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  have  the  power 
to  make  final  decisions  or  to 
offer  financing,  Commission 
members  should  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  agencies 
that  do  have  these  powers. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  these 
other  agencies  that  initiate 
the  idea  for  a  Development 
and  Industrial  Commission. 

3)  Consult  the  state  laws 
regarding  Development  and 
Industrial  Commissions. 
These  laws  will  give 
guidelines  on  the  correct 
number  of  Commission  mem- 
bers and  how  they  should  be 
selected. 

4)  Make  arrangements  for  pros- 
pective members  to  apply  to 
the  mayor,  town  manager  or 
selectmen  for  appointment  to 
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the  Commission.  The  avail- 
able positions  should  be  ad- 
vertised so  that  all  interested 
parties  can  apply. 


A  dvantages\Disad  vantages:  Because 
Development  and  Industrial  Commis- 
sions have  less  power  and  a  narrower 
scope  of  activities  than  most  other  eco- 
nomic development  organizations, 
there  are  many  cities  and  towns  where 
such  an  entity  would  not  be  beneficial. 
These  Commissions  are  most  suitable 
for  small  towns  that  do  not  have  a 
professional  staff  or  other  organiza- 
tions that  do  economic  development 
work.  Forming  a  Commission  is  a 
good  way  to  organize  a  group  of 
people  to  handle  economic  develop- 
ment work  and  be  the  initial  contact 
for  businesses  wanting  to  locate  in  the 
town. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  such  a 
Commission  is  its  relative  lack  of 
power.  It  can  not  do  financing  or  pur- 
chase or  develop  property.  The 
marketing  and  promotion  activities 
that  the  Commission  can  perform  are 
probably  done  by  other  economic  de- 
velopment organizations  in  the  same 
geographic  area,  such  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  addition,  there  are 
no  particular  sources  of  public  funds 
targeted  for  IDCs.  If  a  town  or  city 
lacks  adequate  economic  development 
organizations,  they  may  want  to  de- 
velop a  new  more  comprehensive  orga- 
nization that  can  do  more  than  promo- 
tion and  marketing,  such  as  land  as- 
sembly and  financing,  so  an  IDC  may 
not  be  appropriate. 
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PROFILE:  TOWN  OF  OXFORD,  DE- 
VELOPMENT &  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
MISSION 

The  Town  of  Oxford  formed  their  De- 
velopment and  Industrial  Commission 
in  the  1970's  in  order  to  develop  and 
market  an  industrial  park  on  town- 
owned  land.  The  town  looked  to  the 
Commission  to  initiate  development 
for  the  park  and  to  serve  as  a  "step- 
ping stone"  by  providing  information 
and  screening  applicants.  To  this  day, 
the  industrial  park  remains  the  only 
focus  of  the  Commission.  The  first 
section  of  the  park  was  completed 
eight  years  ago  and  the  Commission 
continues  to  have  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  the  second  section, 
now  nearing  completion. 

When  there  is  an  opening  on  the  Com- 
mission, local  residents  apply  to  the 
Town  Manager  who  does  the  screening 
and  selection.  Service  is  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  and  the  only  staff  for 
the  Commission  is  a  clerk  in  the  town 
planning  department  who  does  work 
for  the  Commission  as  needed.  This 
work  is  paid  for  out  of  town  funds, 
which  are  assigned  to  the  Commission 
every  year  along  with  funds  for  other 
town  departments.  The  town  planner 
has  been  working  closely  with  the 
Commission  on  the  industrial  park 
project.  The  Commission  does  not  do 
active  recruitment  of  new  industry 
and  business.  Instead,  the  Commission 
holds  public  meetings  twice  a  month 
where  companies  interested  in  locating 
in  the  Oxford  Industrial  Park  give 
presentations  and  talk  to  the  Commis- 
sion about  the  park  and  the  town. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Commission 
are  also  members  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "Committee  of  13."  This  Com- 
mittee consists  of  the  Commission,  the 
board  of  selectmen  and  the  Town 


Manager,  and  has  final  approval  over 
development  decisions  made  for  the 
industrial  park.  This  Committee  has 
turned  down  deals  for  the  park  that 
were  initiated  by  the  Development  and 
Industrial  Commission.  Both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Committee  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  getting  light 
manufacturing  industries  to  locate  in 
the  park.  So  far,  companies  that  have 
located  in  the  park  include  small  ma- 
chine tool  shops,  a  tent  manufacturer, 
a  company  that  does  wiring  for  com- 
puters, a  construction  business,  a  sheet 
metal  and  welding  business,  a  trailer 
leasing  and  repair  company,  an  ex- 
cavation company,  and  a  manufacturer 
and  warehouser  of  vinyl  film. 


For  further  information,  contact: 

Oxford  Development  and  Industrial 

Commission 

Town  Hall 

325  Main  Street 

Oxford,  MA  01540 
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4.6  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  FINANCE  AUTHORITIES 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  Industri- 
al Development  Finance  Authorities 
(IDFAs)  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  tax  exempt  revenue 
bonds.  Small-issue  industrial  revenue 
bonds  (IRBs)  are  issued  by  state  and 
local  governments  to  finance  the  pur- 
chasing of  land  and  depreciable  assets 
by  or  for  private  corporations.  Inter- 
est on  these  bonds  is  exempt  from  fed- 
eral income  taxes,  thus  allowing 
businesses  to  finance  projects  at  lower 
interest  rates  than  under  conventional 
or  taxable  bond  financing.  Because  of 
this  cost  savings,  state  and 
municipalities  promote  the  availability 
of  IRBs  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
industries.  The  bonds  are  not  secured 
by  "full  faith  and  credit"  of  the  issu- 
ing municipality,  but  are  payable  only 
from  the  revenues  of  the  firm  receiv- 
ing the  bond  proceeds. 

Legal  Structure:  The  original  Massa- 
chusetts industrial  bond  program  was 
established  by  the  state  legislature  in 
1967  (Chapter  40D  of  the  Annotated 
Laws  of  Massachusetts).  The  legisla- 
tion authorizes  each  municipality  or 
group  of  two  or  more  contiguous 
municipalities  to  establish  an  industri- 
al development  finance  agency  (IDFA) 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  industrial 
revenue  bonds. 

As  part  of  the  state  Task  Force  on 
Capital  Formation  in  1976,  the  IDFA 
program  was  reviewed.  This  task  force 
recommended  the  establishment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance 
Authority  to  provide  a  statewide  IRB 
capability.  The  IDFA  program  was  to 
remain  in  place,  but  IDFA  bond  issues 
would  now  need  to  be  approved  by 
MIFA.     More  importantly,  with  the 


establishment  of  MIFA,  businesses  in 
areas  without  IDFAs  could  go  directly 
to  MIFA  for  their  tax  exempt  financ- 
ing. 

The  original  statute  outlines  the  struc- 
ture of  the  IDFA.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  IDFA  must  be  composed  of 
five  members.  The  directors  are 
originally  appointed  for  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  year  terms 
respectively.  At  least  one  director 
must  be  experienced  in  financial  mat- 
ters, one  in  real  estate,  and  one  in 
town  or  city  government.  Membership 
on  the  board  is  restricted  to  residents 
of  the  municipality. 

Range  of  Activities:  The  main  purpose 
of  IDFA  is  to  issue  tax-exempt 
revenue  bonds  which  provide  low-cost 
financing  for  local  businesses.  IDFAs 
have  the  power  to  acquire,  purchase, 
hold,  or  lease  property  in  the 
municipality,  and  to  construct,  im- 
prove, maintain  and  repair  facilities. 

According  to  MIFA,  all  the  following 
steps  must  be  adhered  to  in  order  to 
issue  a  bond: 

1.  The  borrower  has  to  com- 
plete the  MIFA  application 
form,  "Project  Information 
Statement,"  and  may  want 
to  pick  a  lawyer  to  serve  as 
"bond  counsel." 

2.  The  first  vote  of  approval 
must  be  held  before  any 
obligations  for  the  project 
are  undertaken  by  the  bor- 
rower. Either  MIFA  or  the 
local  IDFA  can  take  the 
"official  action"  vote.    If  a 
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local  authority  exists,  the 
authority  and  the 
municipality  must  approve 
the  project  or  must  request 
that  MIFA  do  the  financ- 
ing. MIFA  will  vote  within 
two  weeks  of  the  filing  of 
the  "Project  Information 
Statement." 

While  the  final  financing 
terms  are  being  completed, 
the  borrower  may  begin 
construction  or  purchase  of 
a  building.  The  lawyers 
need  to  complete  the  loan 
papers  and  other  legalities. 

The  second  and  final  vote 
of  approval  is  done  by 
MIFA's  board  of  directors, 
who  must  approve  the  loan 
documents  and  the  project. 
This  is  done  both  for 
projects  that  went  through 
their  local  IDFA  and  those 
that  went  directly  to  MIFA. 


Prior  to  1978,  eligibility  for  use  of  an 
IRB  was  limited  to  industrial, 
manufacturing,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment enterprises.  In  1978  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  firms 
using  IRBs  were  expanded  to  include 
wholesale  establishments  and  any  busi- 
ness located  in  a  specially  designated 
commercial  area  revitalization  district 
(CARD). 

As  a  result  of  the  Federal  Tax  Reform 
Act  in  1986,  the  entire  market  for 
IRBs  has  changed.  First,  the  Act 
reduced  the  per  capita  amount  of  tax 
exempt  financing  allowed  in  each  state 
to  $50  per  person.  Second,  the  Act 
took  away  key  incentives  from  banks 
to  participate  in  tax  exempt  financing. 
Banks  had  been  the  primary  pur- 
chasers of  IRBs.    This  decline  in  the 


role  of  banks  has  made  the  role  of 
MIFA  vis-a-vis  the  local  IDFAs  even 
more  important.  MIFA  is  in  a  better 
position  to  find  purchasers  for  the 
bonds  on  a  national  level,  something 
few  local  IDFAs  have  the  capacity  to 
do.  Finally,  the  eligibility  of  who 
could  qualify  for  tax  exempt  financ- 
ing was  narrowed  to  a  more  restricted 
definition  of  manufacturing  facility. 
Currently,  IRBs  can  be  used  by 
manufacturing  firms  (although  the 
IRB  can  not  necessarily  be  used  to  pay 
for  100%  of  everything  for  the  firm, 
such  as  parking  facilities  or  office 
space)  and  by  501(C)(3)  corporations, 
which  can  use  IRBs  as  long  as  the  cor- 
poration is  in  a  CARD  District  and  it 
owns  and  uses  the  project  for  which 
the  IRB  is  taken.  A  total  restriction 
on  the  use  of  private  purpose  Small  Is- 
sue IRBs  is  currently  due  to  go  into 
effect  on  the  last  day  of  1989. 

MIFA  feels  that  local  IDFAs  are  an 
important  resource  in  the  issuing  of 
IRBs  and  encourages  borrowers  to 
work  through  their  local  IDFAs,  if  one 
exists.  The  local  IDFAs  are  excellent 
for  doing  an  initial  review  of  the  local 
impact  of  the  project.  The  local  IDFA 
can  turn  the  project  down,  approve  the 
project  and  do  the  financing  itself,  or 
waive  their  financing  authority  and 
send  the  borrower  to  MIFA  for  financ- 
ing. If  the  local  IDFA  turns  down  the 
project,  the  project  is  effectively  dead 
for  IRB  financing  --  MIFA  will  not 
approve  a  project  rejected  by  its  local 
IDFA.  Some  local  IDFAs  continue  to 
do  their  own  bonding,  but  is  is  very 
difficult  since  the  federal  tax  code 
changes.  Because  banks  are  no  longer 
purchasing  the  bonds,  the  local  IDFA 
and  the  borrower  must  work  together 
to  find  a  purchaser.  If  they  can  not, 
they  will  have  MIFA  handle  the  bond- 
ing. 
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Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 

Currently,  about  138  municipalities 
have  established  IDFAs.  However, 
very  few  of  these  have  ever  issued 
bonds  and,  among  those  which  have 
issued  bonds,  most  have  done  so  rarely. 
Since  the  creation  of  MIFA,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  local  IDFAs  have 
decreased  further.  Most  local  IDFAs 
function  with  volunteer  boards.  Few 
of  these  boards  meet  regularly;  meet- 
ings are  called  when  there  is  business 
to  consider.  Since  MIFA  has  an  ex- 
tensive staff  capable  of  working  with 
local  businesses  to  put  together  a 
financing  package,  local  IDFAs  use 
the  resources  of  MIFA  to  work  with 
the  local  company.  Most  of  the  actual 
work  related  to  putting  together  the 
bond  is  done,  for  a  fee,  by  MIFA 
staff. 

The  role  of  the  local  IDFA  in  the  is- 
suance of  a  tax-exempt  bond  differs 
greatly  depending  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  IDFA.  Most  of  the  IDFAs  in 
the  state  have  no  staff  capacity  at  all. 
In  some  communities,  the  local  plan- 
ning staff  may  provide  administrative 
services  for  the  local  IDFA. 

In  the  larger  cities,  the  IDFAs  play  a 
more  fundamental  role.  For  example, 
the  Boston  IDFA,  which  is  housed  at 
the  Boston  EDIC  and  receives  staff 
support  from  the  EDIC,  is  an  active 
player  in  the  financial  market.  The 
IDFA  works  closely  with  the  borrower 
business  to  put  together  an  appropriate 
financing  package,  locates  purchasers 
for  the  bonds,  and  helps  businesses  to 
access  credit  if  it  is  required. 

Sources  of  Funding:  In  a  sense,  the 
primary  source  of  funding  for  IDFAs 
is  the  federal  tax  system.  It  is  through 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  that  IDFAs  have  the  ca- 
pability of  issuing  low  cost  financing 
to  local  businesses.    The  actual  is- 


suance of  bonds  by  the  IDFA  also 
results  in  fees  for  the  issuing  entity. 
Thus,  most  IDFAs  require  minimal,  if 
any,  project  funding  from  the 
municipality  itself. 

Steps  Needed  to  Implement  Model: 
IDFAs  must  be  created  by  a 
municipality  in  a  manner  provided  by 
statute  (Chapter  40D).  In  order  to  es- 
tablish an  IDFA,  a  municipal  legisla- 
tive body  has  to  declare  by  vote  that 
an  industrial  development  financing 
authority  is  needed  and  that: 

1)  "unemployment  or  the 
threat  thereof  exists  in  the 
municipality,  or 

2)  security  against  future  un- 
employment and  local  busi- 
ness opportunity  is  re- 
quired" and  that  actual  or 
potential  unemployment  or 
lack  of  business  opportun- 
ity can  be  mitigated  by  en- 
couraging economic  devel- 
opment through  industrial 
projects  financed  by  IRBs. 

The  legislation  included  an  equity  pro- 
vision -  before  approving  an  IRB,  an 
IDFA  needs  to  find  that  "the  project 
has,  so  far  as  feasible,  been  located  in 
a  low-income  area  of  the  municipality 
so  that  employment  opportunities  will 
become  available  to  the  residents  of 
such  area." 

The  establishment  of  the  IDFA  and 
the  method  of  appointing  the  board  of 
directors  differs  depending  on  the 
type  of  municipalities: 

1.  In  a  city  having  a  Plan  D 
or  E  form  of  Charter,  the 
city  council  must  vote  on 
the  establishment  of  the 
IDFA  with  the  approval  of 
the   city    manager.   The 
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board  of  directors  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  man- 
ager with  the  confirmation 
of  the  city  council. 

2.  In  a  city  with  a  mayor,  the 
city  council  must  vote  to 
establish  the  IDFA,  with 
the  approval  of  the  mayor. 
The  board  is  appointed  by 
the  mayor  with  the  con- 
firmation of  the  city  coun- 
cil. 

3.  In  a  town,  an  annual  or 
special  town  meeting  must 
be  held  to  vote  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  IDFA. 
The  board  of  directors  is 
then  appointed  by  the 
board  of  selectmen. 

Two  or  more  contiguous  municipalities 
may  agree  to  consolidate  their  respec- 
tive industrial  development  financing 
authorities,  or  to  establish  a  con- 
solidated authority.  Appointment  and 
certification  of  the  original  directors 
of  an  authority  must  be  provided  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  De- 
velopment and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Advantages/Disadvantages:  With  the 
creation  of  MIFA,  the  role  and  power 
of  the  local  IDFAs  were  diminished 
and  many  became  inactive.  The  feder- 
al Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  further 
decreased  the  need  for  local  IDFAs  be- 
cause it  became  much  harder  to  issue 
bonds.  Some  IDFAs  remain  active  in 
order  to  review  local  proposals  before 
they  are  sent  to  MIFA.  MIFA  finds 
this  to  be  an  extremely  important  role 
and  takes  the  opinion  of  the  local 
IDFA  very  seriously.  The  primary  ex- 
ceptions to  this  are  the  IDFAs  in  the 
major  cities  which  continue  to  play 
important  roles  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 


The  future  of  IDFAs  is  now  uncertain 
due  to  the  change  in  the  federal  tax 
laws  in  1986.  The  tax  reform  laws  are 
likely  to  significantly  change  the  ca- 
pability of  IDFAs  to  provide  lower 
cost  financing  to  local  businesses.  In 
response  to  tax  reform,  MIFA  has  de- 
veloped a  number  of  innovative  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  lower  cost 
financing  for  businesses  in  the  state 
through  "taxable"  bonds.  This  re- 
quired changes  to  MIFA's  legislation. 
In  response  to  the  changing  market, 
the  Boston  EDIC  has  proposed  new 
legislation  related  to  IDFAs  which 
would  revise  chapter  40(D).  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  allow 
IDFAs  the  same  powers  as  MIFA  in 
responding  to  the  changes.  With  the 
exception  of  the  IDFAs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth's largest  cities,  few  of  the 
IDFAs  will  be  able  to  take  significant 
advantage  of  these  new  powers.  The 
possibility  for  smaller  municipalities 
to  develop  consolidated  IDFAs  in  or- 
der to  take  advantage  of  the  proposed 
legislation  could  be  explored. 

Unless  there  is  a  fundamental  change 
in  federal  legislation  pertaining  to 
tax-exempt  IRBs,  there  is  little  reason 
for  a  municipality  in  the  Com- 
monwealth to  establish  an  IDFA,  as 
MIFA  is  available  to  do  the  financing 
and  other  economic  development 
entities  can  perform  the  other  econom- 
ic development  functions.  However, 
IDFAs  that  already  exist  can  play  an 
active  role  in  reviewing  and  even 
financing  local  projects. 


PROFILE:  IDFA  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
TAUNTON 

In  the  early  1970's,  industrial  revenue 
bonds  (IRBs)  were  seen  as  a  very  use- 
ful vehicle  for  promoting  economic 
development  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth.   Wishing  to  maximize  the 
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potential  for  attracting  industry  with 
this  strategy,  in  1973,  the  City  of 
Taunton  established  its  IDFA.  In  the 
fifteen  years  since  its  inception,  the 
Taunton  IDFA  has  recommended  the 
issuance  of  $82  million  in  IRBs,  ac- 
counting for  48  projects.  As  part  of 
this  activity,  33  new  businesses  were 
started  and  nine  existing  businesses 
were  expanded. 

The  Taunton  IDFA  serves  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  city  council  by 
conducting  the  initial  screening  of 
bond  applications.  After  reviewing 
the  applications,  taking  into  account 
anticipated  public  benefits,  adverse 
impacts,  and  the  types  and  number  of 
jobs  that  will  be  created  by  the  pro- 
posed project,  the  IDFA  makes  its 
recommendation  to  the  city  council. 
If  confirmed  by  the  council,  the  ap- 
plication is  then  forwarded  to  MIFA, 
which  will  conduct  a  final  review  and 
be  the  entity  to  actually  issue  the 
bond. 

The  major  project  for  which  the  IDFA 
was  a  lead  participant  was  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Miles  Standish  Industri- 
al Park,  a  400-acre  complex  which 
houses  48  firms  and  employs  over 
3,200  people.  The  IDFA  has  recom- 
mended approval  of  approximately  $50 
million  in  IRBs  for  projects  in  the 
park. 

The  Taunton  IDFA,  as  required  by 
Chapter  40D  provisions,  has  a  five 
member  board  of  directors. 
Represented  on  the  board  are  real 
estate,  finance,  legal  and  public  inter- 
ests. The  executive  secretary  is  the 
only  staff  member  and  is  also  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Taunton  Devel- 
opment Corporation.  This  corporation 
is  a  non-profit  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  city  and  the  industrial 
development  commission  and  is 
charged  with  many  of  the  management 
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responsibilities  for  economic  develop- 
ment projects  in  the  city,  including 
management  of  the  Miles  Standish  In- 
dustrial Park.  The  IDFA  has  no 
budget;  expenses  are  rarely  incurred 
and  when  they  are,  the  Taunton  De- 
velopment Corporation  absorbs  the 
cost. 

The  changes  in  the  tax  laws  and  the 
lack  of  available  space  at  the  Miles 
Standish  Industrial  Park  have  left  the 
Taunton  IDFA  fairly  inactive  over 
this  past  year.  There  is  interest,  how- 
ever, in  the  development  of  a  250-acre 
site  into  another  industrial  park.  Re- 
search on  the  feasibility  of  procuring 
the  property  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment is  being  done  now. 


For  further  information,  contact: 
Taunton  IDFA 
15  Summer  Street 
City  Hall  Annex 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
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4.7  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  LDCs 
are  formed  to  strengthen  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  sectors  of  local 
communities  primarily  through  the 
provision  of  financing  to  business. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  most 
LDCs,  compared  to  other  economic  de- 
velopment organizations,  is  the  joint 
involvement  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  This  facilitates  the  joining  of 
resources  and  a  cooperative  approach 
among  government,  business,  and  civic 
interests  in  addressing  local  economic 
problems  and  opportunities.  Many 
LDCs  were  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  revitalization  of 
older  downtown  commercial  areas. 
Other  LDCs  focus  their  efforts  on  as- 
sisting new  and  expanding  businesses 
or  promoting  the  location  of  industry 
in  their  communities  or  municipalities. 

Legal  Structure:  There  is  no  specific 
legal  structure  known  as  a  Local  De- 
velopment Corporation  which  carries 
with  it  stringent  requirements  as  to 
what  the  LDC  must  look  like.  Because 
of  this,  while  the  various  LDCs  in  the 
state  have  much  in  common,  they 
could  also  be  quite  different  from 
each  other. 

LDCs  are  generally  organized  as  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations.  How- 
ever, LDCs  can  also  be  established  as 
local  development  and  financial  corpo- 
rations under  state  charter.  The  local 
government  submits  a  proposed  charter 
to  the  General  Court  which  then  is 
enacted  into  law.  The  advantage  of 
this  approach  is  that  it  encourages 
businesses  and  financial  institutions  to 
commit  funds  to  the  LDC  by  permit- 
ting them  to  purchase  non-dividend- 
paying  stock  in  the  corporation  and 
treat  it  as  a  business  deduction. 


Under  this  structure,  stockholders 
elect  the  corporation's  board  of  direc- 
tors. If  business  contributions  are  not 
expected  to  be  a  major  source  of  fund- 
ing or  if  the  LDC  wants  to  promote 
broader  community  participation  in 
the  organization's  leadership,  organiza- 
tion as  a  general  non-profit  corpora- 
tion under  MGL  Chapter  180  may  be 
preferable.  Neither  a  charter  corpora- 
tion nor  a  private  non-profit  is 
permitted  to  distribute  any  profits  to 
individual  shareholders  or  members, 
which  encourages  reinvestment  in  the 
corporation.  LDCs  receiving  a  charter 
from  the  Legislature  are  subject  to 
certain  legislative  constraints.  Ac- 
tivity by  the  organization  is  limited  to 
a  specifically  defined  central  business 
district  during  its  first  five  years  of 
operation.  Many  LDCs  are  subsidaries 
of  (or  otherwise  affiliated  with)  other 
economic  development  entities. 

Range  of  Activities:  LDCs  encompass 
the  following  activities: 

o  Business  lending  and  real 
estate  development  are  the 
most  common  LDC  activities. 

o  LDCs  that  focus  on 
downtown  commercial 
revitalization  may  provide 
small  loans  to  downtown 
retailers  for  facade  improve- 
ments and  other  cosmetic 
repairs  or  larger  loans  for 
major  renovations  and  new 
building  construction.  They 
may  also  acquire  and 
redevelop  blighted 
properties.  These  LDCs 
often  restrict  their  activities 
to  a  specifically  defined  cen- 
tral business  district. 
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o  LDCs  that  focus  on  business 
development  and  job  crea- 
tion usually  lend  to  a 
broader  set  of  firms  but 
sometimes  target  loans  to 
manufacturing  firms  or 
other  key  sources  of  employ- 
ment. They  may  develop 
small  business  incubators 
and  other  industrial 
properties. 

o  LDCs  often  work  in  partner- 
ship with  other  financing 
and  development  entities, 
both  private  and  public. 

Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 

The  common  organizational  thread 
among  LDCs  is  the  combination  of 
public  and  private  participation.  LDC 
governing  boards  typically  include  a 
combination  of  government,  business, 
financial  and  community  leaders. 
This  may  be  embodied  in  the  organiza- 
tion's charter  or  simply  included  in  its 
bylaws.  The  organization  may  or  may 
not  have  a  general  membership  or 
stockholders.  It  is  typically  staffed  by 
one  or  two  professionals,  sometimes 
provided  on  a  part-time  basis  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  by  the 
local  government  planning  and  eco- 
nomic development  departments. 


federal  funding.  For  example,  some 
LDCs  have  qualified  as  local  develop- 
ment companies  under  the  now- 
defunct  SBA  502  loan  program  and, 
more  recently,  as  certified  develop- 
ment companies  under  its  504  program. 
The  504  program  provides  funding  for 
development  companies  to  make  fixed 
asset  loans  to  local  businesses  in  con- 
junction with  private  lenders.  The 
SBA  requires  development  companies 
to  have  at  least  25  members  represent- 
ing local  government,  business,  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  community  orga- 
nizations. The  development  company 
must  also  have  a  full-time  staff  person 
to  process  and  service  loans.  No  ad- 
ministrative funds  are  provided 
through  this  program;  the  major 
benefit  is  the  ability  to  leverage  low- 
cost  SBA  funds  for  the  borrower. 
When  applying  to  the  SBA  for  504 
designation,  the  SBA  will  consider 
whether  there  are  other  504  corpora- 
tions in  the  area  and  whether  another 
one  is  actually  needed. 

Steps  Needed  to  Implement  Model: 

Generally,  the  impetus  for  the  creation 
of  the  LDC  comes  from  a  local  busi- 
ness organization  such  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  from  the  local  govern- 
ment. The  steps  needed  to  organize  an 
LDC  include: 


Sources  of  Funding:  While  LDCs  are 
eligible  to  receive  a  variety  of  state 
and  federal  economic  development 
funds,  their  organizational  form  does 
not  give  them  any  special  access  to 
these  funds.  However,  the  pub- 
lic/private nature  of  LDCs  often 
makes  them  an  attractive  recipient  of 
private  funding.  Sources  of  private 
funding  include  local  banks,  utilities, 
business  corporations,  or  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  structured  as  contributions, 
or  in  some  cases,  stock  purchases.  In 
addition,  LDCs  have  sometimes  struc- 
tured themselves  to  take  advantage  of 


1)  An  organizing  group  com- 
prised of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  civic  representa- 
tives is  formed  to  define 
the  purposes,  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, activities  and 
structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  to  establish  an 
organizing  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

2)  At  this  time  the  organiza- 
tion may  want  to  conduct 
some  preliminary  fundrais- 
ing  to  obtain  initial  operat- 
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ing  funds  and  ascertain 
levels  of  community  sup- 
port. 

3)  The  next  step  is  to  file  in- 
corporation papers  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  estab- 
lish by-laws.  The  organiza- 
tion may  also  want  to  file 
for  501(C)(3)  tax-exempt 
status  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  if  its  ac- 
tivities fit  the  "charitable" 
criteria. 

4)  If  the  LDC  wants  to  be  a 
504  lender,  the  organization 
should  contact  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administra- 
tion about  receiving  desig- 
nation as  a  504. 

5)  The  final  step  is  to  hire 
staff  and  begin  developing 
specific  programs. 

Advantages\Disadvantages:  The  main 
advantage  of  an  LDC  is  the  joint  in- 
volvement of  the  private  and  public 
sectors  in  the  organization.  This  pro- 
vides the  organization  with  an  ex- 
cellent starting  base  for  performing 
economic  development  work.  The 
LDC  provides  for  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach among  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  address  the  goals  and 
strategies  for  the  community.  It  also 
avoids  the  disadvantage  of  public  or- 
ganizations which  may  not  have  ade- 
quate credibility  with  the  private  busi- 
ness community.  LDCs  are  often  in- 
itiated by  bankers  and  are  thus  a 
vehicle  for  connecting  the  banking  in- 
dustry with  economic  development 
concerns  and  the  public  sector.  Hav- 
ing bankers  on  the  corporation  gives 
the  entity  a  degree  of  sophistication  in 
financial  matters  that  it  may  not  have 
otherwise. 


The  LDC  is  also  a  very  flexible  orga- 
nizational model  because  it  can  be  es- 
tablished under  more  than  one  legal 
structure.  Thus,  the  legal  structure 
most  appropriate  for  the  goals  and  ac- 
tivities of  a  particular  LDC  can  be 
chosen.  In  addition,  an  LDC  is  also 
one  of  the  few  organizational  forms 
with  the  flexibility  to  undertake  both 
real  estate  development  and  business 
financing.  In  addition,  under  EOCD's 
Small  Cities  Program,  LDCs  can  run 
EOCD  Small  Cities  projects  or  act  as  a 
consultant  to  a  community  doing  a 
Small  Cities  project. 

LDCs  are  at  a  disadvantage  for  fund- 
ing because  they  do  not  have  access  to 
any  special  pot  of  public  funding  un- 
less they  are  organized  as  an  SBA  504 
Corporation.  However,  LDCs  are  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  leveraging  pri- 
vate resources  because  they  can 
receive  money  from  private  financial 
institutions,  which  few  other  economic 
development  organizations  can  do. 


PROFILE:  LOWELL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION 

The  Lowell  Development  and  Finan- 
cial Corporation  (LDFC)  facilitates 
and  encourages  the  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  the  city's  economic  de- 
velopment efforts.  Specifically,  the 
LDFC  combines  the  resources  of  gov- 
ernment and  banking  financial 
resources  with  the  development  and 
management  expertise  of  the  business 
community  to  bring  about  economic 
vitality.  It  was  originally  conceived 
by  the  local  business  and  banking 
community  as  a  tool  for  revitalizing 
the  downtown  commercial  area. 
Chartered  in  1975  through  a  Special 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  LDFC  has 
grown  from  a  $700,000  operation  to 
one  which  currently  manages  $14  mil- 
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lion  in  assets.  Through  its  various 
loan  programs,  the  LDFC  has  partici- 
pated in  over  140  projects  since  its  in- 
ception, focusing  on  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential  development. 

The  original  statute  which  established 
the  LDFC  stipulated  that  it  must  con- 
fine its  efforts  to  the  restoration  of 
the  downtown  area  for  the  first  five 
years  of  operation,  but  in  1978,  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  Wang  Corpora- 
tion to  Lowell  prompted  the  amend- 
ment of  the  statute,  which  allowed  the 
LDFC  to  help  bring  Wang  to  Lowell. 
The  city  procured  a  $5  million  UDAG 
for  the  company  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  LDFC,  and  the 
repayments  are  now  being  used 
primarily  for  industrial  development 
assistance.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Wang 
UDAG  repayment  is  earmarked  for 
the  Industrial  Loan  Pool  which  is 
loaned  for  new  or  expanding  industri- 
al development.  In  addition,  the 
LDFC  is  administering  another  $4.2 
million  in  UDAGs  for  various  projects 
and  another  $750,000  for  the  city's 
Historic  Preservation  Commission. 


the  business  and  banking  industries 
there  are  public  agencies,  non-profit 
community  groups  and  social  service 
providers.  The  LDFC  is  staffed  by  an 
executive  director  and  an  executive  as- 
sistant. In  addition,  two  staffpeople 
from  the  city's  Division  of  Planning 
and  Development  are  assigned  to 
LDFC  projects,  with  others  assigned  as 
needed.  The  Lowell  Plan  and  the 
LDFC  share  an  executive  director  and 
the  Lowell  Plan  contributes  to  the 
funding  of  the  operations  budget. 


For  further  information,  contact: 

Lowell  Development  and  Financial 

Corporation 

100  Merrimac  Street 

Lowell,  MA  01852 


The  LDFC  works  closely  with  another 
organization,  the  Lowell  Plan,  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  corporation.  While  the 
LDFC  is  strictly  a  financing  agency, 
the  Lowell  Plan's  main  activity  is  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  planning 
component  to  development,  as  evi- 
denced by  its  first  project,  a  master 
plan  for  downtown  Lowell  back  in 
1981.  Since  1981,  the  Lowell  Plan  has 
raised  $3.1  million  in  private  contribu- 
tions which  is  being  used  for  an  over- 
all economic  development  plan  for  the 
city. 

The  LDFC  has  a  50-member  board  of 
directors,  some  of  whom  are  share- 
holders  in  the  corporation. 
Represented  on  the  board  is  a  broad 
cross-section  of  interests:    along  with 
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4.8  PRIVATE  NON-PROFIT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  Private, 
non-profit  economic  development  orga- 
nizations have  a  multitude  of  purposes 
and  activities.  The  major  role  of  many 
of  these  organizations  is  to  act  as  a 
non-profit  developer,  combining  re- 
lated activities,  such  as  developing  in- 
dustrial parks  and  providing  loans  to 
businesses.  These  developers  often 
serve  to  bring  industrial  development 
to  areas  that  are  having  trouble  at- 
tracting private  for-profit  developers 
or  to  promote  private  investments 
which  revitalize  commercial  activity 
in  a  downtown. 

Legal  Structure:  There  is  no  one  legal 
structure  for  an  organization  to  be  a 
private,  non-profit  entity  nor  any  spe- 
cial state  charter  to  be  followed  The 
precise  structure  chosen  depends  on 
the  type  of  activities  planned  by  the 
organization  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  private  and  public  sector  in  the 
community.  Some  non-profit  economic 
development  organizations,  such  as 
Westmass,  are  created  under  special 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  given  spe- 
cial powers,  such  as  exemption  from 
property  tax.  Many  others  are  in- 
corporated as  non-profit  corporations 
under  Chapter  180  and  receive  tax  ex- 
empt status  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

What  distinguishes  private,  non-profit 
economic  development  entities  is  that 
the  public  sector  neither  "initiates"  nor 
controls  the  organization,  but  enables 
the  private  sector  to  do  economic  de- 
velopment work  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
The  board  of  directors  is  chosen  by 
the  organization's  membership,  which 
is  usually  comprised  of  the  public  and 
private  sector  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity.   Some  non-profit  developers 


have  only  private  sector  representa- 
tives on  their  board,  while  others  en- 
list relevant  public  sector  leaders  in 
the  organizations. 

Range  of  Activities:  While  such  an  or- 
ganization does  not  have  specific  legal 
powers  such  as  eminent  domain,  it 
usually  has  the  power  to  do  many  of 
the  other  activities  commonly  needed 
for  real  estate  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, such  as: 

o  borrowing  money,  acquiring 
land  and  buildings,  making 
loans,  improving  property 
and  selling  or  leasing  land  or 
buildings; 

o  working  in  conjunction  with 
various  state  financing  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  with  SBA 
programs; 

o  providing  specialized  as- 
sistance to  local  businesses. 

Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  private, 
non-profit  development  organization 
should  be  carefully  chosen  to  reflect 
the  expertise  needed  by  the  organiza- 
tion. For  instance,  the  majority  of 
board  members  of  the  Greater 
Orange\Athol  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  are  bankers.  This  has 
been  essential  to  their  success  because 
the  bankers  have  the  expertise  to  put 
together  complicated  real  estate  deals, 
as  well  as  providing  direct  links  to 
their  banks'  financing  for  developers. 
The  board  of  the  Lowell  Plan  consists 
of  22  presidents  and  executives  of  lo- 
cal businesses.  Other  organizations 
have  boards  that  contain  a  more  diver- 
sified group  of  private  sector  and  pub- 
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lie  sector  participants.  Staffing  is  de- 
pendent on  available  financing  and 
whether  or  not  the  organization  is 
closely  associated  with  another  group. 
If  the  organization  is  affiliated  with 
another  group,  it  may  use  that  organi- 
zation's staff  and  not  have  staff  of  its 
own,  just  a  separate  board  of  direc- 
tors. For  instance  SEED  (the  South- 
eastern Economic  Development  Corpo- 
ration) "borrows"  staff  from  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  District. 

Sources  of  Funding:  Non-profit  eco- 
nomic development  groups  can  receive 
funding  directly  or  be  funded  by  an- 
other organization.  The  Greater 
Orange\Athol  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  is  funded  by  the  North 
Quabbin  Chamber  of  Commerce.  West- 
mass  Area  Development  Corporation  is 
funded  mostly  by  contributions  from 
banks.  The  Lowell  Plan  conducted  a 
seven  year  fundraising  drive  from 
businesses  and  individuals  which 
netted  $2.7  million.  These  organiza- 
tions are  excellent  vehicles  for  partici- 
pating in  public  financing  programs 
on  both  the  state  and  federal  levels. 
Not  only  do  these  organizations  them- 
selves have  access  to  public  funds,  but 
they  can  also  provide  a  service  by 
helping  local  businesses  and  towns 
apply  for  public  financing.  Revenues 
from  development  projects  can  also 
provide  operating  funds. 

Steps  Needed  to  Implement  Model:  In- 
dividuals and  businesses  interested  in 
starting  a  private,  non-profit  develop- 
ment organization  should: 

1)  decide  which  development 
activities  the  organization 
needs  to  be  able  to  perform 
based  on  goals  and  objec- 
tives and  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken; 


2)  consider  what  business  and 
public  sector  representa- 
tives are  needed  on  the 
board; 

3)  consider  whether  the  new 
development  organization 
should  be  coordinated  with 
an  existing  economic  devel- 
opment organization  that 
wants  to  branch  into  actual 
development  work; 

4)  determine  suitable  funding 
sources  and  apply  for 
funds; 

5)  decide  on  incorporation 
details  and  ingredients  of 
bylaws. 

Advantages\Disadvantages:  An  ad- 
vantage of  private,  non-profit  develop- 
ment organizations  is  that  their 
credibility  with  the  private  sector 
often  allows  them  to  play  a  crucial 
role  in  promoting  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development  by  doing  much 
of  the  preliminary  groundwork  and 
coordinating  other  developers.  Such 
an  organization  is  in  a  good  position 
to  influence  economic  development  by 
leveraging  private  sector  resources  to 
achieve  economic  development  goals. 
Most  importantly,  since  they  are  not 
constrained  by  the  "political  process," 
they  are  also  often  able  to  act  more 
quickly  and  more  decisively  on  any 
particular  project.  Moreover,  they  do 
not  have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
developing  a  "plan"  and  do  not  require 
either  state  or  local  approvals  (except 
for  local  zoning  ordinances),  and  thus 
are  able  to  respond  rapidly  to  per- 
ceived opportunities. 

In  addition,  these  organizations  are 
not  constrained  by  the  need  to  show  a 
profit,  so  they  are  more  community- 
minded  than  a  for-profit  developer  is 
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likely  to  be.  For  instance,  non-profit 
development  groups  may  be  willing  to 
sell  land  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  for- 
profit  developer  would,  if  the  sale 
would  lead  to  needed  development. 
Non-profit  development  groups  also 
work  in  their  local  areas  and  so  may 
have  more  of  a  commitment  to  the 
area  than  out  of  town  developers  who 
do  projects  nationwide.  Finally,  non- 
profit development  groups  are  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  technical  assistance 
and  development  expertise  for  small 
towns  that  usually  do  not  have  many 
economic  development  resources. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  organiza- 
tions stem  from  the  danger  that  the 
private  organization's  development 
goals  may  be  different  from  the  public 
goals  for  development,  and  this  will 
cause  conflicts  in  the  community  at 
large.  If  there  is  a  strong  "public"  de- 
velopment agenda  either  the  public 
sector  should  develop  their  own  capac- 
ity to  perform  the  development  ac- 
tivities or  participate  as  a  member  of 
the  non-profit.  The  other  dis- 
advantage of  the  private  development 
model  is  that  certain  public  powers 
and  resources  can  not  be  brought  to 
the  redevelopment  efforts.  For  exam- 
ple, the  power  of  eminent  domain 
could  be  important  in  a  large  scale 
redevelopment  effort,  yet  is  not  among 
the  tools  available  to  a  private,  non- 
profit developer. 


PROFILE:  WESTMASS 

The  Westmass  Area  Development  Cor- 
poration is  a  private,  non-profit  orga- 
nization based  in  Springfield,  which 
has  been  closely  involved  in  industrial 
development  since  1960.  Its  purpose  is 
to  work  to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  and  its  ac- 
tivities involve: 


o  industrial  and  business  park 
land  development  (has 
played  a  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  more  than  1300 
acres  of  industrial  land,  in- 
cluding industrial  parks  in 
Greenfield,  Palmer,  Agawam, 
West  Springfield,  East  Long- 
meadow  and  several  in 
Springfield); 

o  financial  services  (including 
being  authorized  as  an  SBA 
lender  and  having  a  close  re- 
lationship with  the  local 
banking  and  financial  com- 
munity); 

o  real  estate  brokerage 
(marketing  available  public 
and  private  land);  and, 

o  technical  services  (consulting 
to  private  companies  and 
cities  and  towns  for  site 
analysis,  market  studies,  eco- 
nomic development  planning 
and  real  estate  brokerage). 

Westmass  was  originally  called  the 
Springfield  Area  Development  Corpo- 
ration, which  was  established  in  1954 
by  a  special  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Its  mission  at  that  time  was  to 
be  a  non-profit  entity  that  could  do 
industrial  development  work  for 
Springfield.  The  Corporation  itself 
consisted  of  1,400,000  shares  of  com- 
mon capital  stock  to  be  held  by  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  estates  or  trusts, 
companies  or  partnerships.  Through 
the  years,  approximately  13,000  shares 
of  Class  A  stock  has  been  issued  at  $5 
a  share.  There  are  no  dividends  or 
profits  from  the  stock;  its  purchase 
only  gives  the  stockholder  a  right  to 
vote  for  the  board  of  directors.  Board 
members  themselves  must  own  stock. 
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In  1960,  the  Corporation  was  chartered 
by  the  provisions  of  Chapter  192  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1960,  Section  3. 
This  legislation  calls  for  the  purposes 
of  the  corporation  to  be: 

"to  promote,  stimulate,  develop 
and  advance  the  business 
prosperity  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  City  of  Springfield  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  citizens  thereof; 
to  encourage  and  assist,  through 
loans,  investments  or  other  busi- 
ness transactions,  the  location  of 
new  business  and  industry  in  the 
City  of  Springfield  and  its  vicini- 
ty  " 

These  Special  Acts  granted  the  organi- 
zation the  right  to  be  exempt  from 
real  estate  taxes.  In  1981  the  name  of 
the  Corporation  was  officially 
changed  to  the  Westmass  Area  Devel- 
opment Corporation  and  its  target  area 
was  extended  from  Springfield  to  in- 
clude the  four  western  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth  (Franklin,  Berkshire, 
Hampden  and  Hampshire). 

Westmass  is  currently  funded  by  loans 
from  area  banks  and  reinvests  all  pro- 
ject earnings  for  new  undertakings. 
Their  board  of  directors  consists  of  40 
private  sector  people  from  the  four 
county  area,  which  are  elected  by  a 
nominating  committee  and  serve  three 
year  terms.  The  staff  includes  a 
President\Chief  Executive  Officer, 
three  project  managers,  a  loan  analyst 
and  two  clerical  support  personnel. 
Final  decisions  are  made  by  a  seven 
member  executive  committee.  West- 
mass  works  frequently  with  the  local 
governments  and  Chambers  in  its  area. 

Westmass  has  not  found  itself  hindered 
in  its  real  estate  undertakings  by  its 
legal  status,  since  basically  the  Corpo- 
ration can  do  everything  that  other 
economic  development  organizations 


can  do  except  take  land  by  eminent 
domain.  Westmass  also  holds  the  status 
of  a  504  certified  development  compa- 
ny for  SBA  lending.  Westmass  did 
find  it  necessary  to  establish  one  sub- 
sidiary organization,  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Business  Assistance,  Inc., 
which  was  formed  in  1969  under  the 
original  name  Springfield  Small  Busi- 
ness Assistance  Inc.  to  address 
businesses'  need  for  capital.  This  or- 
ganization uses  Westmass'  staff  and 
board  of  directors. 

Westmass'  major  accomplishments  have 
been  in  developing  industrial  parks 
throughout  its  area,  including  the 
Agawam  Regional  Industrial  Park 
which  is  the  largest  business  and  in- 
dustrial park  in  Western  Massachusetts. 
It  has  been  the  exclusive  marketing 
agent  for  the  Interstate  91  Industrial 
Park  and  its  owner,  the  Greenfield 
Redevelopment  Authority.  In  addi- 
tion, Westmass  developed  Pynchon 
Park,  a  regional  food  distribution  cen- 
ter on  a  40-acre  tract  in  Springfield, 
used  by  companies  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New 
York.  Westmass'  marketing  program 
and  active  business  visitation  program 
provides  benefits  for  both  com- 
munities and  individual  firms.  West- 
mass  is  able  to  offer  communities  the 
skills  of  a  sophisticated  developer, 
which  due  to  its  non-profit  status  does 
not  have  to  meet  profit  goals.  This  al- 
lows Westmass  to  work  with  a  com- 
munity during  economic  downturns, 
without  having  to  worry  if  the  project 
will  yield  enough  profits.  In  addition, 
Westmass'  expertise  and  base  of  con- 
tacts help  communities  link  up  with 
other  relevant  organizations  and  agen- 
cies and  with  interested  financial  in- 
stitutions. Its  strong  track  record, 
along  with  its  ability  to  do  work  in  a 
large  region  of  the  state,  makes  it  a 
valuable  asset  for  development. 
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For  further  information,  contact: 

Westmass 

Bay  Bank  Tower,  Suite  1800 

1500  Main  Street 

Springfield,  MA  01115 


PROFILE:  THE  SOUTHEASTERN 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION (SEED) 

In  1969  the  Southeastern  Regional 
Planning  Commission  was  designated 
by  the  U.S.  Economic  Development 
Administration  as  an  Economic  Devel- 
opment District.  The  purpose  of  such 
Districts  is  to  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment by  grouping  together  large 
regions  with  both  distressed  and 
healthy  areas.  The  Southeastern 
Regional  Planning  and  Economic  De- 
velopment District  contains  parts  of 
three  counties:  Bristol,  Plymouth  and 
Norfolk,  encompassing  4  cities  and  24 
towns,  with  a  population  of  525,000. 
SRPEDD  does  economic  development 
planning  and  policymaking  for  the 
District. 

In  1982,  SRPEDD  developed  the 
Southeastern  Economic  Development 
Corporation  (SEED)  as  an  independent 
organization  to  carry  out  economic  de- 
velopment activities  and  to  qualify  for 
the  SBA  503  loan  program.  (SEED 
now  lends  under  the  504  program.) 
Two  years  later  SEED  received 
$500,000  from  the  EDA  to  start  a 
revolving  loan  fund  for  local  small 
businesses.  Unlike  SRPEDD,  which  is 
a  regional  planning  agency  under 
Chapter  40B,  SEED  is  incorporated  un- 
der Chapter  180  as  a  private,  non- 
profit entity.  The  differences  between 
the  two  organizations  can  be  seen  by 
the  composition  of  their  boards. 
SEED'S  board  of  25  is  elected  by  the 
organization's  80  members  and  com- 
posed of  bankers,  and  representatives 


of  community  groups,  the  public  sec- 
tor, and  the  Chambers.  SRPEDD's 
board  is  more  public  sector  oriented, 
with  the  municipal  governments  of 
each  of  the  28  cities  and  towns  in  the 
District  appointing  two  people  to  the 
board,  plus  representatives  from 
Chambers  and  groups  representing 
minorities  and  low-income  populations. 

Officially,  SEED  has  no  staff  of  its 
own,  and  uses  several  of  the  SRPEDD 
staff  of  25.  For  instance,  the  manag- 
ing director  of  SEED  is  also  the  eco- 
nomic development  director  of 
SRPEDD,  and  one  person  is  the  execu- 
tive director  of  both. 

In  addition  to  its  business  loan  funds, 
SEED  recently  worked  on  developing  a 
small  business  incubator,  but  was  un- 
able to  obtain  the  financing  needed  to 
make  the  project  work. 


For  further  information,  contact: 

SEED 

88  Broadway 

Taunton,  MA  02780 
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4.9  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  The  mis- 
sion of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
revolves  around  improving  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  sectors  of  their 
community  or  regions.  Chambers  are 
comprised  of  local  employers  - 
primarily  business  people  concerned 
with  the  vitality  of  the  private  sector. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the 
oldest  form  of  economic  development 
organization,  with  many  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Chambers  starting  over  a 
century  ago. 

Legal  Structure:  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce are  private,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions incorporated  by  a  group  of  inter- 
ested businesses  in  a  community.  Most 
Chambers  are  tax-exempt  through  IRS 
regulations,  usually  as  a  501(C)(6), 
which  is  the  tax-exempt  status  for  an 
association.  Chambers  that  find  they 
can  not  adequately  do  their  work 
within  their  legal  structures,  often 
form  subsidiary  organizations  that 
have  the  correct  legal  structure  for  the 
needed  activity.  Massachusetts  Cham- 
bers have  formed  educational  founda- 
tions, development  commissions,  and 
local  development  corporations. 

Range  of  Activities:  The  variety  of  ac- 
tivities that  can  be  undertaken  by 
Chambers  is  quite  large  and  depends 
on  the  interests  and  needs  of  its  mem- 
bership. Chamber  activities  tend  to 
focus  on  the  following: 

Educational  resources  for  mem- 
bers: sponsoring  seminars  on 
business  issues;  publishing  a 
newsletter  on  legislation  and 
other  business  concerns;  holding 
networking  meetings;  having  a 
business  library  and  databases 
for  members  to  use. 


Direct  assistance  to  businesses: 
doing  loan  packaging  for  public 
monies,  such  as  SBA  loans  and 
Industrial  Revenue  Bonds;  con- 
ducting actual  financing  through 
the  creation  of  a  Local  Develop- 
ment Corporation;  using  SCORE 
consultations  for  businesses; 
using  the  SBA's  Small  Business 
Development  Center  resources 
for  helping  businesspeople;  hold- 
ing training  sessions  for  business 
leaders;  offering  group  insurance 
rates  for  member  businesses; 
helping  start-up  businesses; 
producing  membership  direc- 
tories for  marketing;  offering  as- 
sistance in  exporting  products; 
and  keeping  inventory  of  avail- 
able industrial  land. 

Industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment: matching  businesses  with 
vacant  industrial  property; 
revitalizing  and  strengthening 
commercial  districts;  planning  in- 
dustrial parks;  and  initiating  and 
implementing  development 
projects  (often  through  a  devel- 
opment subsidiary). 

Promotional  activities:  producing 
and  distributing  materials  that 
promote  the  community,  its 
workforce,  infrastructure,  loca- 
tion, etc.  for  business  location 
purposes. 

Other  activities:  lobbying  the 
state  legislature;  sponsoring  busi- 
ness fairs;  tourism  promotion; 
promotion  of  specific  industries; 
fund  drives  for  social  service 
agencies. 
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Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 
Chambers  are  run  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, usually  composed  entirely  of  pri- 
vate sector  people.  Chambers  usually 
try  to  have  the  top  executives  of  local 
companies  on  their  board.  Subsidiary 
organizations  created  by  Chambers 
need  to  have  separate  boards,  although 
some  members  may  serve  on  both  the 
Chamber  and  subsidiary  boards. 
Chamber  staffing  is  dependent  on 
available  finances  and  programs  being 
pursued.  A  new  Chamber  consisting 
of  small  towns  may  exist  only  with  a 
volunteer  staff,  whereas  an  established 
Chamber  could  have  thirty  paid  people 
on  staff. 

Sources  of  Funding:  The  usual  source 
of  funds  for  Chambers  are  member- 
ship dues,  corporate  contributions  and 
project  revenues.  Chambers  can  get 
public  monies  for  specific  projects,  for 
instance,  the  Franklin  County  Cham- 
ber has  a  state-funded  position  for  the 
Main  St.  Program  and  gets  state 
tourism  money  because  it  is  a  desig- 
nated tourism  agency.  The  Worcester 
Chamber  used  the  state's  Centers  for 
Excellence  program  to  help  fund  the 
BioTech  Park.  Chambers  have  also 
gotten  money  from  or  participated  in 
projects  with  EOCD,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  and 
Engineering.  Most  Chambers  involved 
in  business  assistance  have  worked 
with  programs  of  the  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Steps  Needed   to  Implement  Model: 

Since  Chambers  have  no  special 
statutory  requirements,  the  steps 
needed  to  create  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  relatively  straightforward. 

1)  The  first  step  in  forming  a 
Chamber  is  making  certain 
that  there  are  enough  busi- 
ness leaders  willing  to  take 


an  active  role  in  forming  a 
Chamber  and  keeping  it 
going. 

2)  A  committee  of  busines- 
speople  should  be  formed 
to  establish  the  Chamber. 
This  committee  should  con- 
tact the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Washington, 
D.C.  for  guidance  and  in- 
formation. 

3)  Suburban  or  rural  areas 
may  want  to  explore  the 
option  of  becoming  an  af- 
filiate of  a  larger  Chamber 
in  their  region,  such  as  the 
Auburn,  Blackstone  Valley 
and  Westborough\Northbor- 
ough  Chambers  which  are 
affiliates  of  the  Worcester 
Chamber.  Or  communities 
can  join  together  to  form  a 
regional  Chamber,  such  as 
he  Tri-Community  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  which 
serves  Southbridge,  Stur- 
bridge  and  Charlton.  In  ad- 
dition, rural  areas  may 
want  to  have  a  county-wide 
Chamber,  as  Franklin 
County  has. 

Advantages\Disadvantages:  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  many  and  Chambers 
across  the  state  have  been  able  to 
take  leadership  roles  in  economic 
development.  Since  many  Chambers 
already  provide  educational  func- 
tions for  its  members,  Chambers  can 
be  excellent  organizations  for 
reaching  existing  businesses  that 
may  be  in  need  of  assistance.  Some 
businesspeople  are  wary  about  deal- 
ing with  the  public  sector  for  as- 
sistance or  on  economic  develop- 
ment issues,  but  will  work  with  the 
Chamber    because    it    has    the 
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credibility  of  the  private  sector. 
Since  Chambers  often  keep  track  of 
their  members'  needs  and  problems 
in  regard  to  infrastructure,  employ- 
ees' skills  and  other  concerns, 
Chambers  are  often  the  organiza- 
tion with  the  best  idea  of  what 
businesses  need  in  a  specific  loca- 
tion or  industry.  In  addition, 
through  their  legislative  and  lobby- 
ing activities,  Chambers  are  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  bringing  local 
business  concerns  to  the  state  level. 
Chambers  are  also  successful  in  eco- 
nomic development  work  because 
they  have  the  ability  to  form  sub- 
sidiary organizations  when  needed 
to  perform  specialized  functions, 
such  as  real  estate  development  and 
business  financing.  In  some 
localities,  Chambers  and  the  public 
sector  work  cooperatively,  and  in 
other  places  the  Chambers  and  the 
public  sector  have  more  clearly 
defined  roles  and  work  separately. 

The  main  disadvantage  of  the 
Chamber  organization  is  its  lack  of 
direct  connection  with  the  public 
sector.  The  Chamber's  goals  in  eco- 
nomic development  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  public  sector's 
goals.  This  is  especially  true  as  a 
Chamber  tends  to  view  economic 
development  as  "what  is  good  for 
business,"  as  opposed  to  the  broader 
public  view  of  "what  is  good  for 
the  community."  From  a 
municipality's  point  of  view,  a 
Chamber  is  one  of  the  types  of  eco- 
nomic development  organizations 
over  which  a  municipality  has  the 
least  control. 


PROFILE:   WORCESTER   AREA 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Worcester  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  established  in  1888 


and  works  throughout  most  of  Wor- 
cester County.  Its  activities  cover  a 
variety  of  areas  that  impact  on 
business:  economic  development, 
transportation,  public  affairs,  and 
small  business  development.  Its  eco- 
nomic development  department 
helps  businesses  with  their  financ- 
ing needs  through  SBA  programs  or 
through  assistance  in  securing  In- 
dustrial Revenue  Bond  Financing. 
The  Chamber  has  three  affiliate  or- 
ganizations that  carry  on  its  work 
outside  of  Worcester:  Auburn, 
Blackstone  Valley  and  West- 
borough\Northborough.  This  ar- 
rangement encourages  a  regional 
approach  to  economic  development, 
as  does  the  Chamber  having  estab- 
lished the  Blackstone  Valley 
Regional  Development  Corporation 
to  promote  industrial  development 
in  the  Blackstone  region.  In  1988, 
the  membership  drive  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  its  affiliates  raised  their 
membership  to  over  4000  businesses. 
The  previous  year's  membership 
drive  earned  the  Worcester  Area 
Chamber  the  distinction  of  being 
the  fastest  growing  Chamber  in  the 
country. 

When  the  Chamber  wanted  to  be- 
come more  active  in  business  and 
economic  development,  it  formed  a 
subsidiary  organization,  the  Wor- 
cester Business  Development  Corpo- 
ration, which  was  incorporated  un- 
der Chapter  600  through  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1965. 
(WBDC  is  a  504(C)(4),  tax-exempt 
corporation.)  Because  the  charter 
of  WBDC  is  more  specifically 
geared  to  economic  development,  it 
has  a  better  legal  framework  with 
which  to  perform  development 
work.  Thus,  WBDC  can  respond  to 
the  needs  of  small  businesses  and 
work  closely  with  industrial  park 
development,  such  as  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Biotechnology  Research  Park. 
WBDC  has  three  separate  divisions, 
each  with  its  own  economic  devel- 
opment specialty:  downtown  divi- 
sion, biotechnology  division,  and 
the  industrial  development  division. 

Besides  the  Biotech  Park,  other  ac- 
complishments and  projects  of 
WBDC  include: 

o  Successfully  developed  and 
marketed  five  industrial 
parks. 

o  Helped  the  Blackstone  Valley 
Regional  Development  Cor- 
poration complete  a  market 
research  study  identifying 
new  business  opportunities 
and  industrial  sites. 


some  people  overlapping  from  the 
Chamber  board. 

The  Chamber  has  a  full-time  staff  of 
24  people,  some  of  whom  are  also  the 
staff  for  WBDC.  Both  the  Chamber 
and  WBDC  have  worked  with  a  vari- 
ety of  state  agencies:  EOCD,  MIFA 
and  the  Centers  for  Excellence  for  the 
Biotech  Park,  as  with  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration,  using  their 
lending  programs,  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center  and  SCORE. 


For  further  information,  contact: 
Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
33  Waldo  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01608 


o  Participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Blackstone  River 
and  Canal  Heritage  State 
Park. 

o  Continued  offering  small 
business  loans  through  the 
SBA  504  loan  program. 

o  Helped  create  a 
public\private  partnership  to 
work  for  the  redevelopment 
of  downtown  Worcester. 

The  Chamber  is  funded  by  member- 
ship dues  and  contributions  from  pri- 
vate businesses.  The  Chamber  has  a  35- 
person  board  of  directors,  all  from  the 
private  sector  and  elected  by  a 
nominating  committee. 

WBDC  was  initially  capitalized  by 
area  corporations  in  the  form  of  con- 
tributions and  stock  purchases.  It  is 
now  mainly  funded  from  project 
revenues.  WBDC  has  a  24-person  Board 
of  private  sector  representatives,  with 
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4.10  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS 


Purpose  of  the  Organization:  Com- 
munity Development  Corporations 
(CDCs)  are  locally-controlled, 
membership-run,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions established  to  improve  general 
economic  conditions  in  a  community, 
with  a  focus  on  benefiting  low  and  mod- 
erate income  people.  CDCs  are  one  of 
the  primary  ways  that  community  resi- 
dents can  have  an  impact  on  economic 
development  and  is  the  best  organiza- 
tional form  for  residents  who  want  to 
take  a  pro-active,  as  opposed  to  a  reac- 
tive, role  in  guiding  development.  It 
allows  residents  a  direct  involvement 
in  economic  development,  as  opposed 
to  the  indirect  involvement  that 
citizens  have  with  public  economic  de- 
velopment agencies.  A  CDC  can  be 
flexible  in  defining  its  target  area,  en- 
compassing anything  from  a  small  ur- 
ban neighborhood  to  a  large  rural 
region.  Through  its  project  selection, 
its  membership  composition,  and  repre- 
sentation on  its  Board  of  Directors,  a 
CDC  is  also  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
focusing  economic  development 
towards  the  needs  of  low-income 
and\or  high-unemployment  popula- 
tions. Throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
CDCs  are  training  workers,  promoting 
industry,  assisting  local  businesses  and 
revitalizing  older  commercial  areas  in 
local  economic  development  efforts. 

Legal  Structure:  CDCs  are  private, 
non-profit  organizations  organized  un- 
der Massachusetts  General  Laws, 
Chapter  180,  and  within  this  structure, 
the  CDC  can  be  organized  in  ways 
which  best  fit  its  overall  goals.  In 
Massachusetts,  eligibility  for  funding 
from  the  Community  Development  Fi- 
nance Corporation  (CDFC)  and  for  the 
Community  Enterprise  Economic  De- 
velopment Program  (CEED)  of  EOCD, 


has  influenced  the  structure  chosen  by 
most  CDCs.  To  be  CDFC  eligible,  the 
membership  must  be  open  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  target  area  and  the  major- 
ity of  its  board  of  directors  must  be 
elected  by  the  CDC  membership  and 
be  representative  of  the  population  in 
its  target  area.  The  target  area  can 
not  exceed  115,000  people.  The  defini- 
tion of  a  CDFC  eligible  CDC  is  out- 
lined in  Chapter  40F  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Laws.  To  be  eligible  for 
CEED  funding,  the  CDC  must  be  in- 
corporated as  a  501(C)(3)  non-profit 
corporation,  have  its  target  area  meet 
certain  criteria  of  distress,  have  a 
strategic  plan  for  its  target  area,  and 
have  a  majority  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors elected  by  its  membership.  If  the 
CDC  wants  to  receive  tax-exempt 
status,  as  most  do,  the  CDCs  bylaws 
must  contain  language  attesting  to  the 
"educational  and  charitable"  purposes 
of  the  organization. 

Range  of  Activities:  While  most  Massa- 
chusetts CDCs  tend  to  concentrate  on 
housing  activities,  more  are  beginning 
to  look  at  economic  development 
projects  as  ways  to  bring  jobs  into 
their  target  areas,  and  improve  the 
viability  of  neighborhood  services  and 
businesses.  Economic  development  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  CDCs  can  be  cat- 
egorized as  follows: 

Small  business  assistance:  helping 
businesses  with  loan  packaging; 
helping  businesses  apply  for 
funds  through  CDFC;  working  to 
revitalize  commercial  districts; 
providing  technical  assistance; 
operating  and  managing  revolv- 
ing loan  funds;  coordinating  the 
start-up  of  a  needed,  local  busi- 
ness. 
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Industrial  development:  develop- 
ing industrial  parks;  marketing 
local  industry;  helping  to  form 
associations  of  companies  in  the 
same  industry;  performing  re- 
search on  important  local  indus- 
trial sectors;  developing  small 
business  incubators. 

Employment  and  training:  train- 
ing residents  for  jobs  of  specific 
employers  in  the  community;  de- 
veloping agreements  with  local 
employers  to  hire  local  residents. 

New  venture  development:  devel- 
oping new  enterprises  that  the 
CDC  owns  and  operates. 

Management  and  Staffing  Structure: 

Selecting  representatives  for  the  board 
of  directors  is  an  essential  task  in  de- 
veloping a  CDC.  If  a  CDC  is  to  be 
eligible  for  CDFC  funds,  at  least  51% 
of  the  board  must  be  elected  directly 
by  the  membership.  In  some  CDCs  the 
membership  elects  as  many  as  75%  of 
the  board  members.  The  rest  are 
usually  appointed  positions.  Many 
CDCs  include  in  their  bylaws  special 
requirements  for  representation  on  the 
board,  such  as  a  certain  number  of 
minorities  or  representatives  of  low  in- 
come groups.  CDC  boards  range  in 
size  from  11  to  30  members.  Larger 
boards  may  want  to  have  an  executive 
committee  for  more  efficient  decision- 
making. 

Most  CDCs  operate  with  an  executive 
director,  one  or  two  other  profes- 
sionals and  one  support  person.  Staff- 
ing will  occur  as  funding  permits.  If 
there  is  not  enough  money  for  an  ex- 
ecutive director,  then  the  board  will 
be  responsible  for  the  day  to  day 
workings  of  the  CDC. 

Sources  of  Funding:  In  Massachusetts, 
CDCs  arc  funded  mainly  through 
three  state  programs. 


The  Community  Enterprise  Eco- 
nomic Development  (CEED)  pro- 
gram of  EOCD  provides  operat- 
ing funds  for  administration  and 
staffing  of  most  CDCs  on  an  an- 
nual basis  through  a  competitive 
process. 

The  Community  Development  Fi- 
nance Corporation  (CDFC)  pro- 
vides funding  through  CDCs 
from  these  programs:  Venture 
Capital  Investment  Program  pro- 
vides debt  and  equity  financing 
to  businesses  sponsored  by  CDCs; 
Community  Development  Pro- 
gram offers  flexible  financing 
for  CDC-sponsored  real  estate 
projects;  and  the  Small  Loan 
Guarantee  Program  extends  com- 
mercial credit  to  small  businesses 
in  CDC  target  areas. 

The  Community  Economic  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Corporation 
(CEDAC)  provides  funds  for 
technical  assistance,  although 
these  funds  are  currently  offered 
only  for  housing  projects. 

Money  from  other  state  (especially 
EOCD),  federal  and  municipal  agen- 
cies, and  from  private  sector  sources, 
is  also  available  for  specific  projects. 
Municipalities  use  their  CDBG  funds 
to  provide  CDCs  with  funding.  The 
federal  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  has  special  funds  for 
CDCs.  Finally,  CDCs  also  get  money 
from  membership  dues,  fundraising 
projects,  and  foundations. 

Steps  Needed   to   Implement   Model: 

Residents  wanting  to  start  a  CDC 
should  follow  the  steps  outlined  below: 

1)  Interested  residents  should 
determine  what  the  com- 
munity's (or  region's)  needs 
are,  whether  these  needs 
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will  attract  more  residents 
to  get  involved  in  the  CDC 
and  whether  these  needs 
can  be  addressed  through 
the  types  of  activities  that 
can  be  pursued  by  a  CDC. 

2)  A  committee  should  be 
formed  to  steer  the  idea  of 
a  CDC  through  the 
preliminary  steps.  This 
committee  should  have  rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  the 
relevant  community  sectors, 
such  as:  residents  at  large, 
representatives  of  existing 
social  service  or  community 
development  organizations, 
local  businesspeople,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  local 
financial  community, 
people  from  local  churches 
and  civic  groups  and  labor 
unions  or  organizations  -- 
people  whose  influence  can 
encourage  others  to  join  the 
CDC  and  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  types  of  project 
areas  that  the  CDC  is  likely 
to  pursue.  This  is  also  a 
good  opportunity  to  interest 
residents  who  may  not 
normally  be  involved  in 
community  affairs.  This 
committee  should  develop 
goals,  objectives  and 
strategies  for  the  proposed 
CDC. 

3)  The  committee  should  next 
familiarize  itself  with  this 
model  by  holding  meetings 
with  the  members  and 
staffs  of  other  CDCs,  state 
agencies  that  deal  with 
CDCs,  and  people  who  can 
advise  on  the  legal  process 
of  becoming  a  CDC.  Public 
forums  should  be  held  in 
the  target  area  to  explain 


the  idea  of  the  CDC  and 
motivate  residents. 

4)  Once  it  is  clear  that  the 
CDC  has  enough  support, 
sub-committees  should  be 
developed  to  write  the  by- 
laws; develop  goals  and  ob- 
jectives; define  the  target 
area;  elect  a  board  of  direc- 
tors; attract  membership 
and  find  a  lawyer  to  do  the 
legal  work  for  incorpora- 
tion. 

5)  The  bylaws  should  be 
passed  by  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  membership. 

6)  Final  incorporation  re- 
quires completing  the  Arti- 
cles of  Organization  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Commonwealth's  office. 
Officers  should  be  chosen 
at  this  time,  and  the  CDC 
should  apply  to  the  IRS  for 
its  tax-exempt  status. 

Advantages\Disadvantages:  The  main 
advantage  for  forming  a  CDC  is  that 
it  is  the  only  type  of  economic  devel- 
opment entity  that  is  controlled  by 
residents  and  which  focuses  its  eco- 
nomic development  work  to  benefit 
low  and  moderate  income  people.  As 
such,  it  is  able  to  harness  the  energy 
of  community  residents  in  the  develop- 
ment process.  In  addition,  CDCs  are 
able  to  target  their  activities  to  areas 
as  small  as  a  neighborhood  and  as 
large  as  a  region;  it  is  rare  for  an  eco- 
nomic development  organization  to 
have  such  a  flexible  geographic  focus. 
This  is  particularly  helpful  when 
working  on  the  neighborhood  level,  as 
most  economic  development  organiza- 
tions do  not  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  only  one  neighborhood.  Finally, 
CDCs  have  access  to  specialized  fund- 
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ing  sources  which  other  economic  de- 
velopment entities  do  not.  These  in- 
clude state  funding  through  CEED, 
CEDAC  and  CDFC  as  well  as  special- 
ized federal  and  foundation  programs 
targeted  to  CDCs. 

While  CDCs  nationally  have  been  ac- 
tive in  economic  development  efforts, 
most  neighborhood-based  CDCs  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  concentrated  on 
housing  development,  with  some  CDCs 
branching  out  into  commercial  as- 
sistance and  development.  Their 
limited  involvement  in  economic  de- 
velopment is  partially  due  to  their 
lack  of  experience  in  this  area  and  the 
lack  of  capacity  to  help  actual  com- 
panies with  their  problems.  Providing 
assistance  to  local  businesses  can  be 
very  time-consuming  and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  business  expertise.  Inves- 
ting CDC  funds  into  businesses  is 
quite  risky  and  doing  such  work  and 
investments  is  even  riskier  than  usual 
in  the  low-income  areas  that  CDCs 
tend  to  be  located  in. 

Another  reason  neighborhood-based 
CDCs  do  not  do  much  economic  devel- 
opment work  is  that  most  CDC  fund- 
ing programs  are  geared  towards  hous- 
ing. If  more  money  for  economic  de- 
velopment was  made  available  to 
CDCs,  more  would  be  involved  in  such 
work.  It  is  often  easier  to  build  a 
track  record  in  housing  than  in  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  young 
CDCs  it  is  very  important  to  build  a 
track  record  to  prove  the  credibility 
of  the  organizations.  For  some  CDCs, 
their  niche  in  economic  development 
would  more  likely  be  in  neighborhood 
commercial  activity  than  in  industrial 
development.  While  neighborhood- 
based  groups  usually  have  limited  ca- 
pacity for  large-scale  economic  devel- 
opment work,  rural  CDCs  such  as  the 
Franklin    County    CDC    and    the 


Hilltown  CDC  have  developed  very  in- 
novative economic  development  pro- 
grams. 

To  access  CDFC  financing  for  a 
specific  development  project,  some 
municipalities  have  formed  affiliated 
CDCs.  Most  of  these  city  or  town- 
sponsored  CDCs  have  not  proven  to  be 
successful.  CDCs  seem  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful when  organized  from  a  true 
resident  base  and  targeted  to  an  urban 
neighborhood,  or  when  representing 
residents  in  a  multi-town  rural  region. 


PROFILE:  BRIGHTWOOD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION,  SPRING- 
FIELD 

The  Brightwood  Development  Corpora- 
tion was  established  in  1977,  when  it 
was  felt  that  a  non-profit,  community- 
based  organization  was  needed  to 
spearhead  the  revitalization  of  the 
North  End  community  in  Springfield. 
This  area  actually  consists  of  two 
neighborhoods:  Brightwood,  which  is 
the  more  affluent  of  the  two  and  is  a 
neighborhood  of  mostly  homeowners, 
and  Memorial  Square,  which  is  less 
well-off  and  is  an  area  of  primarily 
renters.  Both  neighborhoods  are  75% 
Hispanic,  15%  black  and  10%  white. 
The  poorest  residents  are  those  who 
are  seasonal  workers  on  the  farms  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  Due  to  the 
low-income  of  the  area,  private  devel- 
opers were  not  interested  in  investing 
in  the  community.  In  1976,  the  for- 
profit  Brightwood  Corporation  fin- 
ished developing  a  small  shopping  cen- 
ter which  is  now  managed  by  the  com- 
munity. The  Brightwood  Development 
Corporation  was  formed  a  year  later 
as  a  non-profit  offshoot  of  the 
Brightwood  Corporation  to  work  on 
other  community  development  issues. 
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Brightwood's  15-member  board  serves 
three  year  terms:  12  directors  are 
elected  at-large  by  the  members,  the 
Spanish  American  Union  nominates 
one  representative  and  the  North  End 
Council  nominates  two  representatives, 
one  from  the  Brightwood  Neighbor- 
hood and  one  from  Memorial  Square. 
The  staff  consists  of  an  executive 
director,  a  director  of  housing  devel- 
opment, a  fiscal  officer  and  a  secre- 
tary. Five  people  currently  work  as 
instructors  and  administrators  at  the 
North  End  Training  System  (NETS),  a 
major  project  of  the  CDC,  and  more 
instructors  are  expected  to  be  hired. 

It  was  Brightwood's  involvement  in 
economic  development  that  led  to  their 
current  work  in  employment  and 
training.  Brightwood  was  changing  its 
focus  from  helping  small  mom-and-pop 
stores  to  working  with  larger 
businesses  with  substantial  job  crea- 
tion ability.  In  the  1982-83  period,  the 
CDC  helped  develop  the  Wason\North 
Industrial  Park,  where  several  major 
employers  were  already  located.  The 
CDC  worked  with  the  city  in  prepar- 
ing the  park,  and  eventually  most  of 
the  control  of  the  process  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  city,  who  later  sold  the 
land  to  a  private  developer.  The  CDC 
received  a  promise  that  25%  of  the 
jobs  in  the  park  would  go  to  neighbor- 
hood residents,  but  realized  that  many 
of  the  residents  would  not  have  the 
proper  skills  to  fill  these  jobs.  To 
remedy  this,  the  CDC  started  NETS 
with  money  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  to  provide  customized 
training  for  residents.  The  program 
works  with  the  Massachusetts  Career 
Development  Institute  (run  by  the 
city),  the  Minority  Employment  Pro- 
gram of  the  Private  Industry  Council, 
and  Manpower,  a  placement  agency, 
and  has  placed  over  300  residents  in 
jobs  in  the  last  two  years,  at  average 
wages  of  $6  -  $7  an  hour. 


The  DC  has  also  initiated  enterprises 
which  continue  to  provide  employment 
for  neighborhood  residents:  a  non- 
profit corporation  providing  home 
maintenance  services  to  low-income 
elderly  residents  and  a  minority  con- 
struction company  which  employs  and 
trains  residents  for  housing  rehab 
projects.  In  addition,  the  DC  has  a 
separate  subsidiary  to  provide  housing 
management  services  to  several  hun- 
dred housing  units  and  a  handful  of 
commercial  properties. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Brightwood  Development  Corporation 
2345  Main  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01107 


PROFILE:  FRANKLIN  COUNTY  CDC 

The  Franklin  County  CDC  (FCCDC) 
was  formed  in  1979  when  the  people 
of  Franklin  County  were  looking  for  a 
way  to  influence  the  economy  of  the 
county.  Residents  were  searching  for 
a  way  to  have  economic  growth 
without  sacrificing  the  rural  character 
of  the  county.  Organizing  a  CDC  made 
sense  because  the  organizational  form 
of  a  community  development  corpora- 
tion allows  for  more  community  par- 
ticipation than  any  other  type  of  eco- 
nomic development  entity.  In  addi- 
tion, such  an  organization  would  be 
eligible  for  funds  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Community  Development  Finance 
Corporation  for  business  development. 
The  goals  of  the  FCCDC  have 
remained  the  same  since  its  inception: 
to  promote  a  strong,  stable,  locally- 
controlled  economy  and  to  maintain  a 
high  quality  of  life  for  county  resi- 
dents. 

The  Franklin  County  CDC  has  several 
projects  that  are  typical  of  the  work 
done  by  CDCs  across  the  state,  such  as 
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facade  improvement  in  downtown 
Greenfield,  working  with  the  towns  in 
their  region  to  help  revitalize  commer- 
cial areas  and  helping  businesses  with 
loan  packaging  for  CDFC  monies,  but 
many  of  their  projects  reflect  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  diversified  approach 
to  economic  development  than  is 
usually  found  in  CDCs.  For  instance, 
FCCDC  runs  an  Economic  Develop- 
ment Loan  Program,  using  CDBG 
money  that  is  awarded  to  certain 
towns  in  the  county  to  provide  small 
business  assistance  and  financing,  and 
a  Financial  Packaging  and  Technical 
Assistance  Program  which  helps  firms 
find  public  and  private  financial 
resources  for  expansion  and  stabiliza- 
tion. The  FCCDC  works  extensively 
with  the  University  of  Massachusetts' 
Center  for  Applied  Technology,  the 
School  of  Engineering,  the  School  of 
Management  and  the  Extension  Service 
to  bring  technical  and  technological 
assistance  to  county  businesses.  The 
CDC  initiated  the  Machine  Trades  Ac- 
tion Project,  a  state-funded  project 
which  worked  to  identify  and  imple- 
ment strategies  to  create  new  com- 
parable employment  opportunities  to 
workers  displaced  by  the  decline  of 
the  region's  machine  trades  industry. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  that  project,  the 
CDC  operated  a  marketing  program 
for  the  metal  and  machining 
businesses.  FCCDC  is  also  currently 
developing  a  small  business  incubator 
geared  towards  supporting  manufac- 
turing small  businesses  and  has  helped 
to  initiate  an  ongoing  labor\managc- 
ment  council  for  the  county. 


Funding  comes  mainly  from  EOCD 
and  other  state  monies,  with  the 
labor\management  council  funded  by 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service.  There  is  a  21-member 
board  of  directors,  with  the  majority 
elected  by  the  membership  and  the 
others  are  appointed  by  the  county 
commissioners.  The  staff  consists  of  an 
executive  director,  an  economic  devel- 
opment director  and  two  part-time 
project  managers,  as  well  as  office 
support  staff. 

The  executive  director  of  the  FCCDC 
feels  that  the  CDC  fills  a  void  by 
being  an  economic  development  orga- 
nization that  is  county-wide  and  able 
to  address  issues  such  as  manufactur- 
ing and  entrepreneurial  development. 
He  finds  that  being  a  rural,  county- 
wide  CDC  has  advantages  because  the 
target  area  of  the  "county"  is  the  same 
as  the  economic  market.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  doing  economic  develop- 
ment work  in  an  urban  neighborhood, 
where  the  immediate  market  is  part  of 
the  larger  urban  economy,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  gain  a  foothold  and 
have  an  impact. 


For  further  information,  contact: 
Franklin  County  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation 
23  Ames  Street 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 


The  FCCDC  was  incorporated  as  a 
501(C)(3)  and  has  had  no  problems  op- 
erating within  its  guidelines  and 
regulations.  While  the  CDC  does  not 
have  "public  entity"  powers  such  as 
eminent  domain,  the  CDC  can  serve  as 
a  developer  and  perform  building 
renovation  and  management  activities. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE: 

CASE  STUDIES  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS  IN 

THE  COMMONWEALTH 


Introduction 


While  much  can  be  learned  about  eco- 
nomic development  organizations 
through  the  organizational  models  and 
profiles  in  Chapter  Four,  a  more 
detailed  description  is  needed  to  show 
how  these  organizations  deal  with  ac- 
tual economic  development  issues  and 
interact  with  each  other.  Case  studies 
allow  the  reader  the  opportunity  to  see 
how  these  organizations  act  in  relation 
to  the  economic  issues,  financial 
resources,  and  local  governments  they 
must  deal  with  in  developing  their 
strategies.  While  these  case  studies 
may  show  positive  examples  of  eco- 
nomic development  efforts,  they 
should  not  be  viewed  as  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
other  locations,  but  rather  as  an  exam- 
ple of  an  option  that  could  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Our  case  studies  were  chosen  to  il- 
lustrate how  different  areas  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  dealing  with  their 
economic  development  issues.  The  two 
case  studies  show  how  different  types 
of  organizations  and  their  adopted 
strategies  and  tools  have  attempted  to 
guide  and  impact  their  local  economies 
and  each  takes  a  different  approach  to 
showing  the  issues  and  organizations 
that  comprise  the  economic  develop- 
ment environment  in  each  of  these 
locations. 

The  study  of  the  Northern  Berkshire 
Industrial  Park  and  Development  Cor- 
poration is  an  illustration  of  why  a 
regional  approach  to  economic  devel- 
opment may  be  appropriate  in  a  rural 
region.    Each  town  on  its  own  cannot 


develop  the  resources  necessary  to 
launch  a  concerted  effort.  The  three 
towns  in  the  Berkshires  region  are 
linked  together  in  a  regional  economy, 
and  development  in  one  town  will 
likely  affect  neighboring  towns. 

The  study  of  economic  development  or- 
ganizations in  Springfield  shows  us 
what  economic  development  organiza- 
tions can  do  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  a  manufacturing  to  a  service 
economy.  It  explains  how  several  eco- 
nomic development  organizations 
work,  offers  examples  of  which  types 
of  organizations  use  what  strategies 
and  where  their  expertise  in  economic 
development  lies.  The  major  contribu- 
tion of  this  case  study  is  in  showing 
the  importance  of  having  an  oversee- 
ing agency  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  economic  development 
organizations. 

While  reading  the  case  studies,  you 
may  want  to  keep  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing questions,  which  will  help  make 
the  case  studies  more  relevant  for 
determining  what  the  appropriate  de- 
velopment organizations  are  for  your 
location. 

o  What  were  the  objectives  in 
these  economic  development 
pursuits?  What  were  the 
municipality  and  the  organi- 
zation trying  to  achieve? 

o  What  resources  were  needed 
for  these  organizations  and 
activities?  How  and  where 
were  they  obtained? 
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o  What  made  the  organizations' 
activities  efficient  or  ineffi- 
cient in  trying  to  solve 
specific  economic  problems? 

o  What  were  the  main  obstacles 
in  pursuing  these  activities? 
Why  were  some  organizations 
able  to  overcome  their  ob- 
stacles while  others  failed? 

o  Are  the  types  of  economic  de- 
velopment organizations  de- 
scribed similar  to  ones  that 
exist,  or  should  exist,  in  your 
area?  Could  they  be  made 
more  relevant  for  local  con- 
cerns? 
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CASE  STUDY: 

NORTHERN  BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 


Brief  History  of  the  Region 

Many  residents  of  the  Northern  Berk- 
shires  consider  themselves  to  be  in- 
habitants of  an  isolated  region.  They 
see  their  community  as  one  of  the  "last 
great  frontiers,"  where  life  is  un- 
spoiled and  citizens  can  still  have  a 
public  impact  on  their  town  or  city. 
Yet  it  was  this  same  isolation  that  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  decline  expe- 
rienced by  the  Northern  Berkshires 
region  during  the  1970's  and  early 
1980's. 

With  the  Hoosac  Mountains  to  the  east 
and  the  Taconic  Mountains  to  the 
west,  the  Northern  Berkshire  area  is 
physically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
state.  Home  to  the  city  of  North 
Adams  and  the  towns  of  Adams,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Savoy,  Florida,  Clarksburg, 
Hancock  and  New  Ashford,  the  North- 
ern Berkshires'  economy  has  historical- 
ly been  dominated  by  textile  and  elec- 
trical manufacturing  companies. 

In  the  early  1980's,  unemployment  in 
the  region  reached  a  high  of  13%,  due 
mainly  to  plant  closings  within  the 
textile  industry  and  large-scale  cut- 
backs at  Sprague  Electric,  the  region's 
second  largest  employer.  As  a  result 
of  the  plant  closings  and  other 
manufacturing  losses,  8%  of  the 
region's  manufacturing  jobs  were  lost 
in  1983  and  1984;  by  1985,  roughly 
1500  workers  had  been  dislocated. 
Population  declined  considerably  as 
people  left  the  area  to  find  work  else- 
where. Sprague  Electric's  eventual  de- 
cision to  relocate  their  world  head- 
quarters out  of  the  region  exacerbated 
the  area's  decline. 


By  the  mid-1980's  it  was  clear  that  the 
Northern  Berkshire  region  was  not 
sharing  in  the  economic  resurgence 
being  experienced  by  the  rest  of  Mass- 
achusetts. Housing  prices  dropped  to 
all-time  lows,  and  the  region's  larger 
cities  and  towns  were  seeing  increas- 
ing numbers  of  vacant  and  abandoned 
property. 

Today,  however,  unemployment  in  the 
region  has  decreased  to  4.8%.  Of  the 
21,110  people  in  the  civilian  labor 
force,  1,000  of  them  are  currently  un- 
employed. Though  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  new  job  growth  in  the  area 
has  been  in  the  service  sector,  expan- 
sion of  existing  light  manufacturing 
businesses  and  the  proliferation  of  job 
shops  catering  to  these  manufacturing 
operations  have  served  to  diversify 
and  stabilize  the  region's  economy. 


History  of  the  IPDC 

In  1985  Governor  Dukakis,  fueled  by 
reports  from  concerned  Northern 
Berkshire  residents  and  his  own  first- 
hand experiences  visiting  the  region, 
challenged  the  leaders  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Northern  Berkshires. 
He  said,  "Organize  a  group  comprised 
of  your  best  people  and  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Northern 
Berkshire  economy.  Tell  me  what  you 
need  to  get  the  area  moving  ahead 
and,  one  way  or  another,  we'll  see  that 
you  get  it." 
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A  task  force  was  created,  and  one  of 
its  more  significant  recommendations 
was  that  a  regional  entity  be  created 
to  act  as  an  umbrella  organization  for 
economic  development  in  the  Northern 
Berkshires.  It  was  felt  by  members  of 
the  task  force  that  the  significant  eco- 
nomic disinvestment  that  the  cities 
and  towns  suffered  during  the  1980's 
required  a  response  that  would  be 
regional  in  magnitude.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Office,  in  convening  this  task 
force,  did  much  to  promote  an  air  of 
cooperation  among  the  many  public 
and  private  agencies  in  the  region.  In 
January  of  1986,  the  Northern  Berk- 
shire Industrial  Park  and  Development 
Corporation  (IPDC)  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor. 


The  Northern  Berkshire  Industrial 
Park  and  Development  Corporation 

The  IPDC  is  a  quasi-public  corpora- 
tion founded  to  promote  and  stimulate 
economic  development  throughout  the 
Northern  Berkshire  region.  Their  pro- 
gram brochure  reads: 

The  IPDC  is  intended  to  func- 
tion as  a  "driving  force"  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  North- 
ern Berkshire  region,  an  area 
that  has  not  yet  enjoyed  the 
same  economic  renaissance  as 
other  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


The  executive  director  of  IPDC  says 
that  before  IPDC  was  formed  the  area 
was  really  at  ground  zero:  "People 
recognized  that  we  had  to  start  build- 
ing from  scratch  and  that  we  couldn't 
afford  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket anymore.  The  region  needed  to 
diversify.  We  needed  more  controlled 
opportunities  -  modest  growth  on  a 
smaller  scale." 


IPDC's  operating  philosophy  embodies 
this  approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  region.  Simply  put,  IPDC 
sees  the  key  to  marketing  the  region 
and  attracting  new  businesses  to  the 
Northern  Berkshires  as  being  con- 
tingent upon  accepting  the  region  for 
what  it  is.  IPDC  believes  that  trying 
to  market  the  region  as  a  competitor 
of  Hartford  or  Boston  will  not  work. 
Rather,  IPDC  sees  the  key  to  revitaliz- 
ing the  region's  economy  as  "building 
on  the  region's  strengths  and 
resources." 

This  basic  dictum  permeates  the  work 
of  the  IPDC.  The  organization  is  not 
interested  in  attracting  just  any  busi- 
ness to  the  Northern  Berkshires.  Rath- 
er, IPDC  targets  those  businesses  that 
represent  a  good  match  to  the  skills  of 
the  area's  labor  force,  and  who  will 
benefit  from  the  rural  quality  of  life 
available  in  the  region. 

IPDC  defines  its  three  main  objectives: 

o  Development  of  Available  In- 
dustrial Property 
Since  the  IPDC  is  empowered 
to  acquire  property  through 
purchase  or  eminent  domain 
and  can  issue  revenue  bonds 
for  project  financing  costs, 
the  agency  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  designate  areas 
within  the  region  for  eco- 
nomic development,  then 
move  to  revitalize,  clear  and 
improve  the  property,  in- 
cluding reconstruction, 
redevelopment,  etc. 

o  Providing  Existing  and  New 
Businesses  Room  to  Grow 
IPDC's  philosophy  of  build- 
ing on  the  region's  strengths 
plays  an  important  role  in 
the  way  in  which  the  agency 
provides  technical  assistance. 
Both  existing  businesses  in- 
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terested  in  expanding  and 
new  businesses  seeking  to  lo- 
cate in  the  area  can  seek  as- 
sistance from  the  IPDC  in 
developing  business  plans, 
and  identifying  and  securing 
the  necessary  resources  for 
location  or  expansion.  IPDC 
feels  that  it  is  important  not 
to  take  for  granted  those 
businesses  that  already  exist 
in  the  region.  If  these 
businesses  aren't  supported 
when  they  are  considering 
expansion,  they  will  look 
elsewhere.  Though  each  ex- 
pansion may  result  in  only 
five  to  ten  new  jobs,  these 
add  up  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
1,000  people  unemployed. 

o    Regional  Marketing 

IPDC  markets  the  Northern 
Berkshires  to  firms  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  area. 
For  those  firms  inside,  IPDC 
wants  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  wise  to  continue 
doing  business  in  the  region. 
IPDC  also  works  with  firms 
that  may  be  doing  business 
with  local  companies  in  or- 
der to  convince  them  that 
they  can  benefit  from 
moving  their  operations  to 
the  region. 

IPDC's  strategy  is  to  market  the 
region's  strengths:  its  dedicated  work 
ethic,  the  skills  and  aptitudes  of  its  lo- 
cal labor  force,  and  the  unique  quality 
of  life  that  the  Northern  Berkshires 
has  to  offer.  The  agency's  approach  to 
recruiting  new  businesses  to  the  area 
is  to  focus  on  these  strengths  and  to 
target  those  businesses  that  will 
benefit  from  what  the  region  has  to 
offer.  Light  manufacturing,  advertis- 
ing, back  office  operations  for  banks 
and  department  stores,  and 
laboratories  are  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  businesses  IPDC  feels  will  fit  well 


with  the  region's  skilled  workforce 
and  complement  the  existing  industrial 
base. 

IPDC  sees  itself  as  having  a  major  role 
in  establishing  and  coordinating  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  region. 
The  first  steps  for  the  organization 
have  been  to  build  credibility  and  to 
promote  an  air  of  cooperation  among 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  region. 


Legal  and  Management  Structure 

IPDC  is  governed  by  a  nine-member 
board  of  directors  and  is  currently  ap- 
plying for  their  non-profit  corporate 
status.  The  board  is  comprised  of  the 
three  Town  Administrators  or  Econom- 
ic Development  Coordinators  from 
Adams,  North  Adams  and  William- 
stown.  Of  the  remaining  six,  three 
must  represent  Adams,  North  Adams 
and  Williamstown,  and  one  must 
represent  the  other  smaller  towns.  Of 
these  six,  one  must  be  experienced  in 
industrial  development,  one  in  fi- 
nance, one  in  real  estate,  and  one  in 
labor.  All  six  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  board  of  directors  sets  policy  for 
the  corporation,  and  many  are  former 
members  of  the  Governor's  task  force, 
which  outlined  the  initial  objectives 
and  goals  of  the  IPDC.  The  agency  is 
staffed  by  an  executive  director  and 
an  administrative  assistant,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  organization. 

IPDC  was  funded  by  a  special  legisla- 
tive appropriation.  At  the  end  of 
their  second  year,  the  agency  had  been 
able  to  leverage  significant  contribu- 
tions from  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  The  remaining  income  needed 
for  day-to-day  operations  is  expected 
to  come  from  the  agency's  current 
projects. 
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IPDC  Current  Projects 


In  IPDC's  early  days  of  operation,  the 
agency  provided  instrumental  as- 
sistance to  Berkshire  Stationery,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Sheaffer-Eaton,  which  relo- 
cated to  the  Northern  Berkshires  after 
the  manager  buy-out  of  Sheaffer- 
Eaton. 

Certainly  the  IPDC's  largest  project  to 
date  is  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Adams  Print  Works  site  in  the  Town 
of  Adams.  IPDC  plans  to  take  the 
property  through  eminent  domain  and 
then  prepare  it  for  industrial  develop- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $1.4  million.  The 
site  will  be  subdivided  into  individual 
parcels  and  sold  to  private  companies. 
Firms  locating  there  are  expected  to 
create  500  new  jobs. 

IPDC  has  also  taken  on  management 
of  the  Beaver  Street  Mill,  which 
houses  three  small  businesses.  The 
mill,  which  functions  as  an  informal 
small  business  incubator  because  of  its 
low  rents  and  flexible  lease  arrange- 
ments, was  donated  by  its  former 
owner  to  a  group  of  private 
businessmen.  This  group  formed  an 
economic  development  corporation  to 
receive  the  building,  then  turned  to 
the  IPDC  to  help  them  manage  the  on- 
going operation  of  the  130,000  sq.  ft. 
mill.  Complete  marketing  and  capital 
restoration  coordination  is  included  in 
this  arrangement. 

At  its  inception,  IPDC  joined  forces 
with  the  Community  Resource  Center, 
a  new  economic  development  and  pub- 
lic service  arm  of  North  Adams  State 
College,  as  well  as  UMass'  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center,  and  the 
Senior  Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
(SCORE)  to  comprise  the  Economic 
Development  Center.  This  allows 
IPDC  to  coordinate  various  services  to 
area  firms,  including  preparation  of 
business  plans. 


IPDC  is  also  currently  engaged  in  a 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  feasibility  study. 
Through  this  study,  IPDC  is  exploring 
the  need  for,  and  ramifications  of, 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  status  for  a 
Northern  Berkshire  facility.  IPDC  is 
working  closely  with  a  consultant  on 
the  federal  application  to  secure  FTZ 
designation. 


IPDC's  Relationship  with  Other  Orga- 
nizations, Towns,  Universities 

Any  regional  effort  is  not  without  in- 
herent difficulties  relating  to  issues  of 
turf,  power,  and  local  dominance. 
However,  the  historical  competition 
between  the  towns  in  the  Northern 
Berkshire  region  was  eased  by  the  fact 
that  each  town  shared  equally  in  the 
economic  devastation  of  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  Every  town  in  the  region  was 
in  the  same  place  -  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  -  and  this  made  it  easier  for 
people  to  join  forces.  The  director  of 
community  development  for  the  Town 
of  Adams  finds  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  towns  was  also  fostered  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  towns  have 
the  resources  to  do  alone  what  IPDC 
does  on  a  regional  level  -  the  recruit- 
ment of  business  and  the  development 
of  industrial  parks. 

In  addition,  two  regional  projects  have 
helped  to  solidify  inter-community 
cooperation  and  to  provide  a  network 
from  which  to  launch  new  economic 
development  initiatives.  The  Massachu- 
setts Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
project  and  the  development  of 
Greylock  Glen  are  two  significant 
regional  efforts  that  have  served  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
towns  and  organizations. 

The  three  principle  towns  of  the 
region  have  taken  on  significant  roles 
within  the  IPDC,  both  on  the  board 
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and  as  funders.  There  is  less  of  a 
feeling  of  competition  among  towns  in 
the  region  and  more  the  sense  that,  if 
one  town  benefits  from  the  develop- 
ment, all  will  benefit. 

IPDC  has  forged  a  second  important 
relationship  with  the  existing  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation  in 
the  region.  The  North  Adams  CDC 
(NACDC),  active  in  economic  develop- 
ment since  1978,  has  a  revolving  loan 
fund  through  which  they  provide 
loans  of  up  to  $35,000  to  new  and  ex- 
panding businesses  in  the  region  for 
start-up  and  capital  equipment  costs. 
Both  IPDC  and  NACDC  feel  that  the 
region  can  gain  much  more  by  the  two 
organizations  working  together  and 
being  involved  in  each  other's  projects. 

IPDC's  executive  director  says  of  the 
CDC's  work:  "The  CDC  is  one  organi- 
zation that  cannot  go  out  of  business 
as  IPDC  gets  stronger.  Their  revolving 
loan  fund  provides  a  vital  service  to 
new  and  expanding  businesses. 
Though  the  loans  are  modest,  in  many 
cases  they  have  made  the  difference 
between  a  project  going  forward  or 
not." 

The  executive  director  of  NACDC, 
feels  much  the  same  way:  "The  IPDC 
and  the  CDC  really  play  off  each 
other.  We  both  realize  that  if  we  work 
together  we  can  accomplish  more. 
IPDC  is  in  the  position  to  attract  the 
businesses  to  our  region.  We  are  in  the 
position  to  work  with  those  businesses 
in  helping  them  to  put  the  whole  pack- 
age together." 

This  unique  air  of  cooperation  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  goals  of  the 
IPDC.  There  is  a  real  sense  in  the 
region  now  of  people  working  togeth- 
er, of  thinking  of  the  Northern  Berk- 
shires  as  a  region  with  its  own  special 
identity,  rather  than  as  an  assemblage 
of  small  cities  and  towns. 


This  kind  of  cooperation  will  develop 
and  grow  as  the  agencies  continue 
their  work.  The  long  range  vision  is 
to  have  one  location  where  all  the  eco- 
nomic development  organizations  are 
housed  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
most  efficient  access  to  services. 

Currently  the  IPDC  is  housed  in  the 
Economic  Development  Center,  which 
also  houses  the  North  Adams  State 
College  Community  Resource  Center 
(the  economic  development  and  public 
service  arm  of  the  college)  as  well  as 
UMass'  Small  Business  Development 
Center  and  SCORE.  By  sharing  space, 
these  organizations  can  coordinate 
their  efforts  and  compensate  for  their 
small  staffs,  as  well  as  share  informa- 
tion. It  is  this  kind  of  cooperative 
working  relationship  that  IPDC  was 
created  to  engender. 

The  development  of  the  Massachusetts 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  and 
Greylock  Glen  are  seen  as  "key  tools 
for  attracting  new  minds,  new  ideas, 
and  a  new  openness  to  the  Northern 
Berkshires."  This,  coupled  with  the 
work  IPDC  is  doing  to  foster  an  atmo- 
sphere conducive  to  business  growth, 
will  create  the  necessary  base  to  at- 
tract major  businesses  to  the  region  in 
the  future.  The  director  of  Com- 
munity Development  for  Adams  finds 
that  IPDC  is  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ing industrial  sector  in  the  Northern 
Berkshires.  "There  would  be  no  indus- 
trial sector  here  if  it  wasn't  for  IPDC, 
and  if  IPDC  disappeared,  it  would  be 
a  serious  handicap  to  the  sector's  sur- 
vival." 


For  further  information,  contact: 

Northern  Berkshire  Industrial  Park 

and  Development  Corporation 

Heritage  State  Park 

Building  #6 

North  Adams,  MA  01247 
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CASE  STUDY: 

LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  SPRINGFIELD  REGION 


Brief  History  of  the  Region 

Once  named  the  "crossroads  of  New 
England,"  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
has  been  undergoing  rapid  economic 
growth  in  recent  years,  giving  it  prom- 
inence as  the  leading  economic  city  in 
the  western  region  of  the  state.  Span- 
ning 33.3  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  155,000,  Springfield  is  located 
in  Hampden  County  in  the  Pioneer 
Valley  region.  The  region's  economy 
has  endured  two  recessions  during  the 
decade  1975  to  1984,  resulting  in  a 
restructured  industrial  base,  which 
shifted  from  manufacturing  to  service 
industries,  such  as  banking,  insurance 
and  financial  companies. 

Despite  this  shift  in  the  economy, 
overall  employment  in  the  area  from 
1975  to  1987  has  increased  by  almost 
20%,  creating  some  39,800  jobs.  While 
employment  declines  have  occurred  in 
the  area's  long-standing  textile,  ma- 
chinery, toys  and  hand  tool  manufac- 
turing industries,  substantial  employ- 
ment growth  has  occurred  in  electron- 
ics, transportation,  and  paper  products 
manufacturing,  as  well  as  in  the 
health  care  and  insurance  industries. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs, 
coupled  with  a  population  decrease  of 
2.4%  between  1975  and  1980,  has 
meant  a  significant  drop  in  the  area's 
unemployment  rate  from  11.3%  in  1975 
to  3.3%  in  1987. 

Today  the  City  of  Springfield  and  the 
surrounding  area  are  experiencing  a 
turnaround,  recovering  from  the  plant 
closings  and  population  decline  that 
shook  the  region  during  the  1970's. 
The  loss  of  several  large  employers,  in- 


cluding United  Technologies,  Easco 
Handtools  Company,  Crane  Company, 
and  Westover  Air  Force  Base  has 
resulted  in  an  economic  development 
strategy  of  diversification  into  a  vari- 
ety of  small  and  large  industries,  as 
well  as  an  emphasis  on  strengthening 
existing  manufacturing  industries  and 
small  businesses.  In  the  city  itself, 
several  urban  renewal  projects  begun 
during  the  1980's  have  focused  on 
neighborhood  and  downtown 
re  vita  1  i  za  t  ion,  rehabilitating 
deteriorated  housing  stock  and  creat- 
ing commercial  and  office  space  as 
well  as  small  industrial  parks.  Avail- 
able and  affordable  housing  remains  a 
major  problem,  especially  in  light  of 
the  currently  low  unemployment. 

Various  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions are  responsible  for  spearheading 
these  local  and  regional  economic  de- 
velopment activities.  Several  of  these 
organizations  are  profiled  in  this 
study. 


Economic  Development  in  Springfield 

Economic  development  activities  in 
Springfield  have  been  the  responsibili- 
ty of  a  number  of  organizations.  The 
key  players  are  the  City  of  Spring- 
field's Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, the  Springfield  Redevelopment 
Authority,  the  Springfield  Economic 
Development  Corporation  (SEDC),  the 
Greater  Springfield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Springfield  Central 
Corporation. 
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The  economic  development  institutions 
in  the  city  went  through  a  period  of 
transition  in  1986.  The  head  of  Com- 
munity Development  for  the  city  left 
to  head  Westmass,  a  regional  non- 
profit developer  of  industrial  parks. 
The  president  of  the  Chamber  left  his 
position,  as  did  the  head  of  SEDC. 
With  these  changes,  a  new  era  of  eco- 
nomic development  relationships  was 
initiated.  The  new  leadership  of  these 
organizations  recognized  the  need  for 
greater  coordination  among  economic 
development  organizations  and  a  more 
regional  approach  to  economic  devel- 
opment. It  was  clear  to  these  new 
directors  that  the  lack  of  coordination 
among  the  many  agencies  had  resulted 
in  a  highly  fragmented  system  of  eco- 
nomic development  which  meant  much 
duplication  of  effort  and  an  in- 
effectual and  inefficient  use  of 
resources. 

Recent  efforts  to  have  a  more  compre- 
hensive approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  region  can  be  seen  in  the 
formation  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Partners,  a  group  of  eight  orga- 
nizations. The  Partners  was  founded 
in  1987  with  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing an  institutional  framework  for 
having  the  economic  development  or- 
ganizations in  the  Pioneer  Valley 
region  work  more  closely.  The  idea 
behind  the  Partners  was  not  to  create 
another  super-agency,  but  to  coor- 
dinate existing  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions for  a  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive outcome.  The  coordinator  for  the 
Partners  says  the  organization's  intent 
is  to  have  a  "one-stop  shopping  devel- 
opment approach  for  businesses  inter- 
ested in  locating  here  and  to  provide  a 
range  of  options  such  as  a  suburban 
industrial  park  or  a  downtown  loca- 
tion depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
business." 

Funded  primarily  by  the  Office  of 
Community  Development  for  the  City 
of  Springfield,  the  Greater  Springfield 


Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Spring- 
field Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  Partners  currently  has  three 
major  functions: 

1)  Recruiting  business  to  the 
area  by  being  involved  in 
the  day-to-day  tactical 
management  of  business 
prospects,  beginning  with 
an  assessment  of  their 
needs  and  referral  to  the 
appropriate  member  organi- 
zation. 

2)  Marketing  on  a  regional 
basis  by  coordinating  the 
promotion  and  research, 
and  more  formally  linking 
the  needs  of  business  to  the 
assets  of  the  region. 

3)  Strategic  planning  by  de- 
veloping a  balanced  growth 
economic  development  plan 
which  includes  a  focus  on 
current  issues  in  the  area, 
such  as  affordable  housing 
and  a  labor  shortage. 


Over  the  past  ten  months  the  Partners 
has  aided  over  50  companies,  including 
the  major  manufacturer  Simmons 
USA,  makers  of  bedding  products. 
The  organization's  coordination  mis- 
sion is  taken  seriously  by  its  members, 
whose  commitment  to  cooperation  is 
evident  in  its  near  100%  attendance 
rate  at  bi-weekly  meetings  where  cur- 
rent prospects,  projects  and  strategies 
are  reviewed  and  discussed.  The  Part- 
ners include  a  mix  of  private  and  pub- 
lic non-profit  and  for-profit  organiza- 
tions, which  collectively  have  over  100 
staffpeople  and  represent  the  three 
counties  of  Hampden,  Hampshire  and 
Franklin.  Members  are: 

1)     Greater  Springfield  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 
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2)  Office  of  Community  De- 
velopment for  the  City  of 
Springfield 

3)  Office  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions &  Regional  Develop- 
ment at  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts/Amherst 

4)  Westover  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Corporation 

5)  Westmass  Area  Develop- 
ment Corporation 

6)  Hampden  County  Private 
Industry  Council 

7)  Springfield  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation 

8)  Springfield  Central  Corpo- 
ration 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  paper 
profile  most  of  these  organizations 
with  a  brief  history  and  description  of 
their  legal  and  management  structures, 
activities,  and  their  relationships  with 
other  economic  development  organiza- 
tions. 


there  are  several  standing  committees 
and  a  small  business  advisory  council. 

The  Chamber's  1988  Long  Range  Plan 
is  the  following: 

The  Chamber  will  approach  eco- 
nomic development  on  a  regional 
basis  serving  as  an  advocate  for 
small  and  large  business  retention, 
expansion  and  development.  We 
will  also  assume  the  role  of  liaison 
between  business  and  higher  edu- 
cation.   Our  goals  are: 

o  Continue  to  provide  forums 
on  major  state,  regional  and 
international  issues  such  as 
energy,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, taxation,  etc.,  and  pro- 
actively  address  them. 

o  Develop  and  implement  a 
business  expansion  and 
retention  program  particular- 
ly in  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor. 

o  Implement  mechanisms  to 
create,  support  and  promote 
new  and  mature  small 
businesses. 


I.  Greater  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

The  Greater  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (GSCOC)  was  started  25 
years  ago  to  represent  the  business  in- 
terests in  the  community.  Originally 
formed  as  a  joint  civic  agency  bring- 
ing together  several  organizations  to 
coordinate  business  activities  with  the 
city  government  and  the  community,  it 
currently  has  2,200  members  reprcsent- 
ing  the  Hampden  County  area. 
GSCOC  has  15  staffpersons  and  an  an- 
nual operating  budget  of  $900,000. 
Forty-nine  members  representing  a 
broad  range  of  busincsspcople  make  up 
its  board  of  directors.  An  executive 
steering  committee  decides  policy,  and 


o  Continue  participation  in 
structuring  a  master  plan  for 
regional  economic  develop- 
ment to  better  focus  leader- 
ship and  funding  resources. 

o  Continue  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand the  current  regional 
approach  with  the  economic 
partnership. 

o  More  fully  utilize  the 
resources  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the 
region  to  gather  data,  con- 
duct marketing,  etc. 

o  Clarify  the  purpose  of  the 
Springfield  Economic  Dcvel- 
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opment  Corporation  to 
determine  its  role  in  the 
region's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  GSCOC's  director  sees  the  organi- 
zation achieving  its  goals  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  One  is  participation  in 
regional  development  efforts  such  as 
the  Economic  Development  Partners 
and  in  the  "Valley  2000,"  an  effort  be- 
tween area  business  people  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Within 
GSCOC  is  a  small  business  develop- 
ment and  retention  support  center  to 
work  with  existing  local  businesses. 
This  center  will  help  existing 
businesses  expand  by  keeping  an  in- 
ventory of  available  land  with  indus- 
trial and  commercial  zoning,  and 
providing  services  that  can  assist  the 
city's  economic  development  efforts. 
A  survey  is  planned  to  find  out  why 
so  many  businesses  are  failing,  so  that 
the  center  can  be  more  vigorous  in 
providing  the  infrastructure  necessary 
to  help  a  business  succeed. 

The  Chamber's  primary  emphasis  is  on 
business  retention  and  secondarily  on 
business  attraction,  which  is  seen  as 
the  focus  of  the  SEDC.  Current 
businesses  have  problems  ranging  from 
infrastructure  issues  such  as  mail 
delivery  and  transportation  to  the 
need  for  emergency  economic  as- 
sistance aftera  fire  or  difficulty  with 
regulatory  compliance.  GSCOC  must 
be  able  to  offer  the  help  necessary. 

GSCOC  and  the  City  of  Springfield 
have  a  joint  enterprise,  the  Springfield 
Economic  Development  Corporation 
(SEDC),  a  quasi-public  organization 
that  is  administered  by  the  GSCOC  yet 
has  a  separate  legal  status  and  its  own 
director  and  board.  It  was  originally 
formed  as  the  Memorial  Development 
Corporation  25  years  ago  to  develop  a 
200-acre  golf  course  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  into  an  industrial 
park.    Using  a  mortgage  pool  that  was 


put  together  by  bankers,  SEDC  worked 
with  the  city  to  relocate  some  of  the 
industries  that  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  leave,  and  attract  new 
businesses.  SEDC  is  currently  inactive 
and  reassessing  its  direction.  Its 
revolving  loan  fund,  which  was  capi- 
talized with  a  $500,000  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, has  been  taken  over  by  West- 
mass  Area  Development  Corporation. 

GSCOC's  latest  economic  development 
project  is  working  with  the  SEDC  in 
developing  the  Chicopee  River  Techni- 
cal Park,  a  light  industrial  park  for 
the  cities  of  Springfield  and  Chicopee. 
SEDC  is  interested  in  attracting  light 
metal  and  plastics  forming  machining 
industries  which  already  have  a  base 
in  the  region.  Ten  million  dollars  in 
state  and  federal  highway  funds  have 
been  approved  for  the  first  phase  of 
this  project  which  will  create  access  to 
the  land  by  building  a  bridge  across 
the  Chicopee  River.  SEDC  has  pur- 
chased an  adjacent  golf  course  to  pro- 
vide the  City  of  Springfield  with  an 
important  parcel  of  land  for  industrial 
development.  Further  infrastructure 
improvements,  including  land  assemb- 
ly, zoning,  and  completing  the  master 
plan,  are  in  progress  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  park  will  be  fully 
occupied  in  ten  years. 

The  GSCOC  works  closely  with  the 
Partners  because  80%  of  all  the  busi- 
ness prospects  interested  in  the  city 
first  contact  the  Chamber  and  are  then 
referred  to  the  Partners.  The  Partners 
in  turn  acts  as  a  business  representa- 
tive by  matching  the  particular  needs 
of  the  business  with  the  relevant  part- 
ner organization(s).  Though  the  Part- 
ners can  not  solve  all  the  problems  a 
business  faces,  the  Partners  staff  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  role  of  the  Part- 
ners, pointing  out  that  its  success  lies 
in  its  outstanding  meeting  attendance 
and  its  efficient  approach  to  market- 
ing and  developing  the  community. 
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"Members  can't  afford  to  miss  meet- 
ings and  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  and  review  new  and  current 
prospects." 


II.  Office  of  Community  Development 
for  the  City  of  Springfield 

The  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment (OCD)  was  created  in  1973  to  ad- 
minister the  federal  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  monies  (CDBG). 
OCD  is  a  public  agency  which  is 
funded  primarily  by  CDBG  money  and 
partially  by  UDAG  repayments,  and 
has  a  budget  of  $3.3  million.  It  has  11 
staffpersons  and  is  managed  by  a 
commissioner  and  three  deputy  com- 
missioners in  charge  of  redevelopment, 
neighborhoods,  and  fiscal  matters. 

OCD's  strategy  is  to  leverage  public 
improvement  money  to  entice  private 
businesses  to  build  downtown  and  in 
the  city's  18  neighborhoods.  Accord- 
ing to  OCD's  economic  development 
specialist,  it  is  their  aggressiveness  in 
attaining  UDAG  and  CDBG  monies 
that  has  made  extensive  revitalization 
in  the  City  of  Springfield  possible  and 
which  makes  OCD  unusual.  He  notes, 
"We've  had  to  go  out  and  make  things 
happen.  If  we'd  waited  for  the  128 
spillover,  we'd  still  be  waiting."  He 
attributes  much  of  the  current 
revitalization  success  in  the  Spring- 
field area  to  strong  leadership  from 
past  and  current  mayors  and  depart- 
ment heads,  as  well  as  the  long-time 
commitment  and  experience  of  the 
current  community  development  com- 
missioner. 

Ten  years  ago  Main  Street  in 
downtown  Springfield  was  mostly 
"plywood"  with  vacant  stores  and 
deteriorated  housing.  Because 
downtown  is  viewed  as  a  neighborhood 
as  well  as  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  a 
mixed-use  approach  to  development 
that  emphasizes  a   variety  of  needs 


such  as  housing  rehabilitation  and 
open  space  maintenance,  as  well  as 
creating  commercial  and  office  space, 
has  been  employed. 

A  considerable  amount  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  private  investment  has  been 
leveraged  since  1975.  Many  vacant 
buildings  have  been  converted  into 
housing  units  with  affordable  elderly 
and  market  rate  units,  and  a  financial 
district  has  been  created  with  several 
new  office  and  hotel  buildings  now 
marking  the  skyline  of  Springfield. 

Another  strategy  that  has  contributed 
to  the  success  of  Springfield's  econom- 
ic revitalization  has  been  the  city's  de- 
velopment of  other  sources  of  finan- 
cial capital  such  as  revolving  loan 
funds  and  mortgage  pools  in  the  face 
of  continually  shrinking  federal  dol- 
lars. One  of  the  tools  developed  by 
the  city  ten  years  ago  was  the  creation 
of  a  mortgage  pool  for  downtown  in- 
vestment, which  offered  low-interest 
money  to  entice  people  to  do 
downtown  rehab  projects.  This 
original  pool  of  funds  no  longer  exists, 
but  the  city  presently  has  a  Neighbor- 
hood/Commercial Rehabilitation  Loan 
Program  targeted  to  small  businesses 
and  neighborhoods,  which  provides 
loan  money  at  6%  for  interior  and  ex- 
terior rehab  work. 

In  addition,  the  city  has  provided 
hundreds  of  facade  grants  over  the 
years  for  up  to  a  maximum  of  one- 
third  of  project  costs.  These  grants 
have  enabled  the  city  to  leverage  sig- 
nificant private  development.  The  rel- 
atively new  Springfield  Housing  Fi- 
nance Pool,  comprised  of  local  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  also  provides 
low-interest  money  for  neighborhood 
rehab  work.  Four  projects  have  been 
funded  to  date,  with  the  last  one  at 
9%  interest,  and  another  four  are  cur- 
rently under  review. 
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OCD  is  involved  in  several  small  and 
large  development  projects,  including 
the  expansion  of  the  Civic  Center  to 
enhance  its  tourism  industry  and  de- 
velopment of  its  Connecticut  river- 
front area  for  recreational  and  indus- 
trial use.  In  addition,  it  has  three 
major  neighborhood  revitalization 
projects  underway:  Mason  Square, 
Central  Street  and  Carew/Bond/Patton 
Streets. 

OCD  works  most  closely  with  the 
Springfield  Redevelopment  Authority 
(SRA),  and  the  two  organizations  are 
in  daily  contact  to  work  on  the  urban 
renewal  plans.  The  SRA  was  formed 
in  1961,  over  ten  years  prior  to  OCD. 
It  has  an  operating  budget  of  $800,000 
and  a  staff  of  30,  and  is  responsible 
primarily  for  land  acquisition,  reloca- 
tion assistance,  and  executing  projects 
that  OCD  develops. 

OCD  needs  closer  coordination  with 
educational  institutions  because  of  the 
area's  research  and  labor  needs. 
Springfield  also  has  ten  neighborhood 
councils  that  are  funded  with  CDBG 
monies.  The  councils  review  urban 
renewal  proposals  and  work  closely 
with  developers  throughout  the  pro- 
cess. These  councils  play  strategic 
roles,  especially  in  the  low  income 
neighborhoods  where  they  work  to  in- 
form residents  of  relevant  projects  and 
resources. 


III.  Westover  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Corporation 

Westover  Metropolitan  Development 
Corporation  (WMDC)  was  created  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Massachusetts'  Legis- 
lature in  1973  when  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  portion  of  the  Westover  Air- 
force  Base  was  closed  in  a  national 
wave  of  base  closings.  WMDC's 
mandate  was  to  convert  the  surplus 
military  land  and  facilities  of  the  base 
to  civilian  use.    WMDC  today  operates 


two  industrial  parks  in  Chicopee  and 
Ludlow,  and  commercial  air  service 
from  Westover  to  LaGuardia  Airport 
in  New  York  City  will  start  in  the 
Fall  of  1988. 

WMDC  is  a  private  non-profit  corpora- 
tion with  a  quasi-public  purpose.  Con- 
trolling 1,200  acres  of  the  airforce 
base,  it  was  originally  capitalized  with 
money  from  the  sale  of  land.  WMDC 
is  still  self-sufficient  with  a  budget  of 
$1,250,000  and  operating  revenues  gen- 
erated exclusively  from  land  sales  and 
tax  dollars  used  for  infrastructure  de- 
velopment such  as  utilities  and  road 
systems.  It  has  a  total  staff  of  23: 
four  people  do  development  activities, 
three  are  support  staff,  eight  work  in 
refueling,  and  eight  are  security 
monitors. 

WMDC  has  a  nine-member  board 
which  is  regional  in  representation  so 
that  one  town  is  not  favored  over  an- 
other. Three  members  are  appointed 
by  the  City  of  Chicopee,  two  by  the 
Town  of  Ludlow,  and  the  other  four 
are  chosen  by  those  five  appointed 
members.  Board  members  are  people 
skilled  in  industry  and  commerce  and 
most  have  engineering  and  legal  back- 
grounds. 

Economic  diversification  has  been  a 
key  development  goal  of  WMDC.  In 
the  wake  of  7,000  lost  military  jobs, 
residents  and  planners  were  opposed  to 
having  Chicopee  be  a  one-company 
town  again.  Toward  this  end,  WMDC's 
goals  are  to  create  and  attract 
manufacturing  jobs  to  replace  the  lost 
military  jobs,  increase  the  tax  base  of 
the  communities,  and  get  property 
market-ready  by  preparing  infrastruc- 
ture -  all  toward  the  goal  of  quality 
industrial  development. 

The  business  composition  of  WMDC's 
two  industrial  parks  illustrates  this 
philosophy.  Westover  Industrial  Air- 
park/West in  Chicopee  is  the  larger 
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park,  employing  a  total  of  1,600  in  36 
companies  ranging  in  size  from  10  to 
150  employees.  The  types  of  industry 
range  from  small  warehouse  and  dis- 
tribution companies,  to  plastics  and 
paper  conversion  companies,  to  elec- 
tronic firms  such  as  Sonico  Products 
and  Ludlow  Technical  Corporation. 

Westover  Industrial  Airpark/East  in 
Ludlow  is  a  smaller  park  with  20  com- 
panies employing  10  to  50  persons 
each.  The  one  exception  is  the  Massa- 
chusetts Municipal  Wholesale  Electri- 
cal Consortium  which  employs  150  to 
175  people. 

To  coordinate  its  economic  develop- 
ment activities,  WMDC  works  closely 
with  the  local  planning  board  and 
public  works  departments,  and  with 
town  officials  in  order  to  keep  them 
informed  of  project  developments  and 
to  facilitate  approvals.  Developing  in- 
dustrial parks  requires  close  coopera- 
tion by  department  heads  to  see  that 
timetables  get  met  and  plans  are  un- 
derstood. Development  of  the  airport, 
which  is  the  primary  focus  of  WMDC's 
current  efforts,  requires  coordination 
with  both  the  Federal  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  because  of  the  joint 
civilian/military  use  of  the  airport. 
WMDC  also  works  in  partnership  with 
other  economic  development  organiza- 
tions depending  on  the  project. 


IV.  Office  of  Industrial  Relations  & 
Regional  Development,  University  of 
Massachusetts/ Amherst 

The  Office  of  Industrial  Relations  & 
Regional  Development  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
(IIRD)  was  set  up  in  September,  1987 
to  more  effectively  achieve  the  uni- 
versity's goals  pertaining  to  economic 
development  in  the  surrounding  four 
county  area  of  Hampden,  Hampshire, 
Franklin  and  Berkshire  counties.  The 
four  principle  functions  of  IIRD  arc: 


o  To  strengthen  the  influence 
of  the  university  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pioneer 
Valley  region. 

o  To  promote  the  campus  to 
prospective  companies  in 
terms  of  its  assets  of  re- 
search facilities  and  as  a 
source  of  employees. 

o  To  improve  coordination  and 
information  among  univer- 
sity organizations  and  to  act 
as  liaison  between  the  uni- 
versity and  outside  develop- 
ment efforts. 

o  To  support  state  initiatives 
for  economic  development 
and  research  such  as  the 
Centers  for  Excellence. 

The  designation  of  IIRD  as  its  own 
separate  department  has  meant  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  in  the  level  of 
development  activities  where  the  of- 
fice can  function  as  the  "gateway"  to 
economic  development.  Such  inquiries 
coming  through  the  university  have 
increased  substantially,  and  IIRD  now 
employs  a  business  attraction  and 
recruitment  strategy  that  refers  inter- 
ested businesses  either  to  an  on- 
campus  enterprise  or  to  one  of  the 
relevant  economic  entities  off-campus. 
This  coordination  has  made  possible 
greater  promotion  of  the  assets  and 
resources  of  the  university  to  both  the 
community  and  outside  businesses. 

Due  to  its  affiliation  with  the  univer- 
sity, IIRD  is  a  state  agency  which  op- 
erates under  the  directorship  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst  and  fiscally 
falls  under  a  subsection  of  the  chan- 
cellor's budget.  An  advisory  board  of 
regional  leaders  is  currently  being  de- 
veloped. 
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V.  Westmass  Area  Development  Corpo- 
ration 

Westmass  is  a  private,  non-profit  de- 
veloper based  in  Springfield  which 
does  economic  development  projects  in 
the  four  western  counties  of  the  state. 
Since  1960,  Westmass  has  been  in- 
volved in  four  major  activity  areas: 
industrial  and  business  park  land  de- 
velopment; financial  services,  such  as 
being  an  SBA  lender;  real  estate 
brokerage;  and  technical  services  for 
doing  consulting  and  planning  to  pri- 
vate companies  and  municipalities.  Be- 
cause it  can  offer  a  full  range  of  de- 
velopment services  to  communities, 
Westmass  is  an  alternative  developer 
for  communities  in  the  four-county 
region  that  can  not  do  their  own  de- 
velopment. 

Westmass'  major  accomplishments  in 
recent  years  has  been  in  developing  in- 
dustrial parks  throughout  its  region, 
including  the  Agawam  Regional  Indus- 
trial Park,  which  is  the  largest  busi- 
ness and  industrial  park  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  It  has  been  the  exclu- 
sive marketing  agent  for  the  Interstate 
91  Industrial  Park  and  its  owner,  the 
Greenfield  Redevelopment  Authority. 
Westmass  is  also  responsible  for  devel- 
oping Pynchon  Park,  a  regional  food 
distribution  center  in  Springfield, 
which  is  used  by  companies  in  New 
England  and  New  York. 

Westmass'  non-profit  status  makes  it 
more  "community-oriented"  than  if  it 
was  determined  to  show  a  profit. 
Westmass  is  willing  to  work  with  com- 
munities during  slow  economic  times 
and  works  directly  with  communities 
that  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  do 
their  own  development  work  and  plan- 
ning. (For  a  more  detailed  profile  of 
Westmass,  see  Chapter  Four.) 


VI.  Springfield  Central  Corporation 

Springfield  Central  Corporation  is  a 
long-standing  community  economic  de- 
velopment organization  that  has  been 
an  active  catalyst  for  downtown 
revitalization  efforts.  First  organized 
in  the  1960's  under  the  name  Baystate 
West  by  the  business  community,  SC 
was  revived  in  1976  and  reconstituted 
under  its  current  name.  SC's  purpose 
was  to  see  that  the  downtown  received 
its  share  of  local  growth  and  develop- 
ment. According  to  its  executive 
director,  one  of  SC's  major  operating 
principles  toward  that  end  has  been  to 
devise  broader  development  strategies 
which  consider  the  entire  community's 
point  of  view  and  not  just  that  of  the 
business  sector. 

Maintaining  a  very  close  alliance  with 
city  government  for  the  past  ten  years, 
SC's  strategy  has  been  to  advocate  for 
mixed-use  development  that  addresses 
the  city's  needs  for  more  market-rate 
housing,  job  creation,  and  cultural  en- 
tertainment. Formed  under  a  501 
(C)(6)  legal  structure,  SC  is  a  private 
non-profit  organization  with  nine  full- 
time  staff  and  an  annual  budget  of 
$640,000  -  $720,000.  It  has  a  50- 
member  board  of  directors  with  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  nine  who  have 
full  decision-making  authority  for  the 
organization. 


Summary 

This  case  study  illustrates  how  various 
economic  development  entities  work  in 
the  same  city,  each  accomplishing  a 
portion  of  the  workload  that  needs  to 
be  done.  Because  the  emphasis,  ex- 
pertise and  target  area  of  each  organi- 
zation is  different  (although  some- 
times not  by  much),  each  organization 
has  a  niche  where  its  work  is  most 
needed.  All  the  organizations  have 
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contributed  in  their  own  way  to  im- 
proving the  Greater  Springfield  econo- 
my. For  instance,  the  Hampden  County 
Private  Industry  Council  provides  the 
crucial  resources  for  employment  and 
training  that  is  necessary  for  economic 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  reading 
about  the  economic  development  orga- 
nizations in  Springfield  also  shows 
why  having  many  different  economic 
development  organizations  can  be 
problematic:  their  work  and  territories 
overlap  and  it  is  not  always  clear  who 
has  responsibility  over  which  ac- 
tivities. 

The  problems  inherent  in  this  situation 
must  have  been  obvious  in  Springfield, 
which  is  why  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Partners  was  created.  Now  there 
is  little  confusion  for  businesses  want- 
ing to  locate  in  Springfield  about 
where  to  go  for  help,  as  the  Partners  is 
"the"  place  for  such  activity  and  all 
the  partner's  member  organizations 
agree.  In  addition,  it  simplifies  work 
for  the  member  organizations  who  are 
now  more  aware  of  what  similar,  local 
organizations  are  doing  and  it  is  less 
likely  that  work  will  be  duplicated. 
The  example  of  the  Partners  as  a  coor- 
dinating body  should  be  looked  at 
closely  by  other  cities  or  regions  that 
have  a  multitude  of  economic  develop- 
ment organizations.  Chances  are  that 
each  of  the  organizations  is  planning 
its  own  activities  and  agendas  without 
being  aware  of  other  organization's  ef- 
forts. Establishing  a  coordinating 
body  such  as  the  Partners  should  result 
in  a  more  efficient,  and  thus  stronger, 
attempt  to  guide  and  impact  the  local 
economy. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  or- 
ganizations involved  in  the  Partners 
are  not  the  only  organizations  doing 
economic  development  work  in  Spring- 
field. On  the  neighborhood  level,  the 
Brightwood  Development  Corporation 
is  involved  in  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion  and  job   training  (sec  Chapter 


Four  for  a  profile  of  the  Brightwood 
DC).  The  Machine  Action  Project 
works  with  the  machining  industry  in 
Springfield  and  western  Massachusetts, 
targeting  its  economic  development  ac- 
tivities to  aiding  businesses  in  this 
specific  industry.  These  organizations 
can  often  find  a  specific,  crucial  niche 
on  which  to  concentrate  their  econom- 
ic development  activities,  thus  also 
playing  a  vital  role  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  city  and  area. 


For  further  information,  contact: 

Economic  Development  Partners 

BayBank  Towers 

Suite  600 

1500  Main  Street 

Springfield,  MA  01115 
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APPENDICES 


GLOSSARY  OF  ACRONYMS 


I.  Economic  Development  Organizations 

CDC  —  Community  Development  Corporation 

EDIC--  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation 

IDC  ~  Industrial  Development  Commission 

IDFA  —  Industrial  Development  Finance  Authority 

LDC  —  Local  Development  Corporation 

URC  —  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporation 

II.  Massachusetts  Public  and  Quasi-Public  Agencies 

CDFC  —  Community  Development  Finance  Corporation 
CEDAC  —  Community  Economic  Development  Assistance  Corporation 
EOCD  —  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development 
EOTC  --  Executive  Office  of  Transportation  and  Construction 
MIFA  —  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency 

III.  Federal  Agencies 

EDA  —  Economic  Development  Administration 

HUD  —  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

SBA  —  Small  Business  Administration 

IV.  Public  Funding  Programs 

CARD  —  Commercial  Area  Revitalization  District  (from  EOCD) 

CDAG  —  Community  Development  Action  Grants    (from  EOCD) 

CDBG  —  Community  Development  Block  Grants  (from  HUD) 

CEED  —  Community  Enterprise  Economic  Development    (from  EOCD) 

PWED  --  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Grants  (from  EOTC) 

UDAG  —  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  (from  HUD) 

URDG  --  Urban  Revitalization  Development  Grants  (from  EOCD) 

V.  Technical  Assistance  for  Business 

SCORE  --  Senior  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (from  SBA) 
SBDC  --  Small  Business  Development  Center  (from  SBA) 
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GUIDE  TO  RESOURCES 

I.  LEGAL  CITATIONS 

Redevelopment  Authorities  —  Chapter  121B  of  Massachusetts  General  Laws 

Urban  Redevelopment  Authorities  —  Chapter  121 A  of  Massachusetts  General  Laws 

Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporations  —  Chapter  121C  of  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Laws 

Community  Development  Departments  --  Chapter  43C,  Section  12  of  Massachusetts  General 
Laws 

Development  and  Industrial  Commissions  —  Chapter  40,    Section  8A  of  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Laws 

Industrial  Development  and  Finance  Authority  —  Chapter  40D  of  Massachusetts  General 
Laws 

(Note:  Organizations  not  listed  here  do  not  have  specific  authorizing  legislation. 
Most  of  these  however,  are  incorporated  under  Chapter  180  for  private,  non-profit 
corporations.) 


; 
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II.  RESOURCES  FOR  ESTABLISHING  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Redevelopment  Authorities  --  Municipal  Division,  EOCD,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations  --  For  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  1  City  Hall  Plaza,  Boston.  Elsewhere  in  the  state,  Municipal  De- 
partment, EOCD,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston. 

Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporations  —  Municipal  Division,  EOCD, 

100  Cambridge,  St.  Boston. 

Community  Development  Departments  —  Municipal  Division,  EOCD,  100  Cambridge 
Street,  Boston. 

Industrial  Development  Finance  Authorities  —  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance 
Authority,  400  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston. 

Local  Development  Commissions  --  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  1 
Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  MA  about  incorporation  and  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration about  becoming  a  504  lender,  (for  western  Massachusetts)  Federal  Court 
Building  and  Courthouse,  1550  Main  Street,  Suite  212,  Springfield  or  (for  eastern 
Massachusetts)  O'Neill  Federal  Building,  10  Causeway  Street,  Boston. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  --  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1615  H  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20062. 

Community  Development  Corporations  --  CEED  program,  EOCD,  100  Cambridge 
Street,  Boston. 

(Note:  Organizations  not  listed  here  do  not  have  a  specific  office  for  advice  on 
forming  an  organization.) 
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III.  REGIONAL  PLANNING  AGENCIES 

Berkshire  County  Regional  Planning  Commission 
10  Fenn  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
413/442-1521 

Franklin  County  Planning  Department 
Courthouse,  P.O.  Box  1578 
Greenfield,  MA  01302 

413/774-3167 

Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission 

26  Central  Street 

West  Springfield,  MA  01089 

413/781-6045 

Montachusett  Regional  Planning  Commission 
100  Main  Street 
Fitchburg,  MA  01420 
508/345-7376 

Central  Massachusetts  Regional  Planning  Commission 
340  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01608 
508/756-7717 


Northern  Middlesex  Area  Commission 
35  Market  Street 
Lowell,  MA  01852 
508/454-8021 


Merrimac  Valley  Planning  Commission 
350  Main  Street 
Haverhill,  MA  01830 
508/374-0519 

Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
110  Tremont  Street,  Floor  5 
Boston,  MA  02108 
617/451-2770 
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Old  Colony  Planning  Council 
47  West  Elm  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02401 
508/583-1833 

Southeastern  Regional  Planning 

and  Economic  Development  District 
88  Broadway 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
508/824-1367 

Cape  Cod  Planning  and  Economic  Development  Commission 
First  District  Court  House 
Barnstable,  MA  02630 
508/362-2511      Ext.470 

Martha's  Vineyard  Commission 

P.O.  Box  1447 

Oak  Bluffs,  MA  02257 

508/693-3453 

Nantucket  Planning  and  Economic  Development  Commission 
4  North  Water  Street 
Nantucket,  MA  02554 
508/228-7233 
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IV.  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 

BERKSHIRE  SDA 
David  Yorke,  SDA  Director 
Berkshire  Training  and 
Employment  Program 
400  Columbus  Avenue 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 
413/499-2220 

BOSTON  SDA 

Michael  Taylor,  Executive  Director 

Boston  PIC 

185  Devonshire  Street 

10th  floor 

Boston,  MA  02108 

617/423-3755 

BRISTOL  SDA 

James  Calkins,  SDA  Director 

Bristol  County  Training  Consortium 

162  Pleasant  Street 

Fall  River,  MA  02721 

508/675-1161 

BROCKTON  SDA 

Joseph  P.  Joseph,  Executive  Director 

Brockton  Area  PIC 

P.O.  Box  2278 

Brockton,  MA  02403 

508/584-1887 

FRANKLIN/HAMPSHIRE  SDA 
Arthur  Schwenger,  Executive  Director 
Franklin/Hampshire  Employment  and 
Training  Consortium 
180  Laurel  Street 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 
413/774-3182 
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HAMPDEN  SDA 

J.  William  Ward,  Executive  Director 

PIC 

Greater  Springfield  Chamber 

of  Commerce 

600  Bay  State  West  Plaza 

1500  Main  Street 

Springfield,  MA  01115 

413/787-1555 

METRO  NORTH  SDA 
Nancy  Brown,  Acting  President 
Employment  Resources,  Inc. 
One  Kendall  Square,  Bldg.  200 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
617/494-1154 


METRO  SOUTH/WEST  SDA 
Anne  Whooley,  Executive  Director 
Metro  South/West  Employment  and 
Training  Administration 
P.O.  Box  740 
Norwood,  MA  02062 
617/769-4120 

NEW  BEDFORD/CAPE  COD  AND  ISLANDS  SDA 

Kristina  Dower,  President 

Office  for  Job  Partnerships 

P.O.  Box  A-2102 

New  Bedford,  MA  02741 

508/999-3161 

LOWER  MERRIMAC  VALLEY  SDA 

Peter  Kamberelis,  Director 

Greater  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce 

264  Essex  Street 

Lawrence,  MA  01840 

508/686-0900 
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NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  SDA 

Barbara  O'Neill,  PIC  Director 

Greater  Lowell  PIC 

206  Jackson  Street 

Lowell,  MA  01852 

508/454-6293 

508/459-2336 

NORTHERN  WORCESTER  SDA 
Patricia  Gilbert,  Executive  Director 
Montachusetts  Region  PIC 
P.O.  Box  1046 
130  Elm  Street 
Gardner,  MA  01440 
508/632-3341  or  3491 

SOUTH  COASTAL  SDA 
George  Humann,  Director 
South  Coastal  Career 
Development  Administration 
11  Haywood  Street 
North  Quincy,  MA  02171 
617/328-7300 

SOUTHERN  ESSEX/NORTH  SHORE  SDA 
Harry  MacCabe,  Executive  Director 
North  Shore  Employment  &  Training 
20  Wheeler  Street 
Lynn,  MA  01902 
617/595-0484 

SOUTHERN  WORCESTER  SDA 
Austin  McLaughlin,  PIC  Director 
City  Manager's  Office  of 
Employment  and  Training 
22  Front  Street,  Suite  201 
P.O.  Box  76 
Worcester,  MA  01614 
508/799-1590 
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V.  PUBLIC  PROGRAMS  AND  FUNDING  SOURCES 

A)  From  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development 

100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  MA  02202 

1.  Urban  Revitalization  Development  Grants  (URDG).  A  program  to  assist  cities 
and  towns  preparing  urban  renewal  plans  and  redevelopment  projects.  Local 
housing  authorities,  community  development  agencies  and  redevelopment 
authorities  are  eligible  to  apply  for  funds  to  hire  consultants,  appraisers  and 
legal  advisers  to  conduct  development  process  analyses  prior  to  submission  of  ur- 
ban renewal  plans.  URDG  funds  can  also  be  used  for  administrative  purposes, 
such  as  planning,  but  can't  pay  for  staff.  In  1988,  this  program  had  a  legislative 
appropriation  of  $800,000.    For  a  specific  project,  it  pays  up  to  75%  of  costs. 

2.  Community  Development  Action  Grants  (CDAG).  The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  promote  private  investment,  create  or  retain  employment  opportunities,  and 
revitalize  distressed  areas  in  communities  across  the  state.  These  grants  may  be 
used  for:  acquisition  of  real  property  in  decadent,  substandard,  or  blighted 
open  areas;  construction,  rehabilitation,  expansion,  demolition  and  clearance,  or 
other  improvements  to  publicly  owned  or  managed  buildings  or  property;  site 
and  infrastructure  improvements;  street  and  sidewalk  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion, and  utility  improvements.  This  is  a  $79  million  legislative  appropriation 
with  a  $1  million  maximum  grant  per  project.  The  goal  is  $2.50  of  private  in- 
vestment for  each  public  dollar. 

3.  Massachusetts  Small  Cities  Program.  A  grant  program  available  to  communities 
with  populations  of  50,000  or  less.  Awards  are  intended  to  support  activities 
such  as  housing  rehabilitation,  economic  development,  commercial  revitalization, 
public  improvements,  social  services  and  also  provides  administrative  funds. 
Also  included  is  an  Innovative  Fund  Component  which  addresses  emergency 
situations  concerning  health,  safety,  innovative  development  opportunities,  and 
affordable  housing.  In  1988,  this  program  distributed  $24  million  from  all  its 
programs  (which  includes  the  Economic  Development  Set-Aside  Program  and  the 
Economic  Development  Feasibility  Program),  $16.1  million  of  which  went  in 
grants  to  35  general  fund  communities. 

4.  Economic  Development  Feasibility  Program.  This  program  provides  grants  to 
municipalities  with  populations  of  50,000  or  less  for  feasibility  analyses  of  site- 
specific  commercial/industrial  development  projects.  Grant  funds  can  be  used 
to  evaluate  physical  aspects  of  the  site,  potential  markets,  sketch  plans  of  the 
site,  financial  feasibility,  and  development  guidelines.  This  includes  $150,000 
for  grants  to  pay  for  consulting  and  $100,000  in  Innovative  Funds. 
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5.  Incentive  Aid  Program.  A  program  designed  to  assist  communities  and  school 
districts  in  improving  local  management  capacity.  Grants  are  available  for 
training  local  officials  through  community  colleges,  implementing  management 
system  improvements,  expanding  land  use  management  capacity,  and  creating 
professional  administrative  and  planning  positions.  This  program  has  a  $3  mil- 
lion annual  appropriation,  with  a  $30,000  maximum  for  municipal  management. 
There  is  no  financial  limit  in  the  urban  management  program.  Awards  are  made 
annually  through  a  competitive  proposal  process. 

6.  Strategic  Planning  Program.  This  program  provides  grants  to  communities  to 
address  land  use  planning  and  growth  management  issues.  Targeted  to  com- 
munities experiencing  rapid  growth  or  undergoing  change,  the  program  assists 
communities  in  undertaking  projects  identified  as  priority  planning  concerns, 
such  as  strategies  for  affordable  housing,  natural  resource  protection,  or  eco- 
nomic development.  This  program  has  a  $1  million  annual  appropriation  which 
is  divided  up  for  approximately  30  applicants  which  have  gone  through  a  com- 
petitive process.  Grants  given  out  on  an  annual  basis  are  for  municipalities,  with 
a  maximum  grant  award  of  $30,000  and  for  regional  entities,  with  a  maximum 
grant  award  of  $50,000.  Grants  are  also  given  for  special  projects  with  a  maxi- 
mum award  of  $20,000  and  for  "mini-grants"  of  $7,500. 

7.  Gateway  Cities  Program.  A  program  which  provide  funds  to  communities  desig- 
nated by  legislation,  which  are  experiencing  an  influx  of  newcomer  groups,  in- 
cluding immigrants,  linguistic  minorities,  and  refugees.  Funds  are  intended  to 
address  the  broad  range  of  needs  and  problems  faced  by  newcomer  groups,  in- 
cluding housing,  linguistic  access,  specialized  education,  human  services,  and 
employment.  This  program  has  a  $7  million  annual  appropriation,  with  $6.5  mil- 
lion awarded  by  legislative  formula  to  33  cities  and  towns  and  the  rest  given 
through  competitive  grants  to  meet  emergency  needs  in  communities. 

8.  Community  Enterprise  Economic  Development  (CEED).  A  program  that  was  es- 
tablished to  aid  CDCs  in  carrying  out  housing  and  economic  development  ac- 
tivities in  low  and  moderate  income  neighborhoods.  CEED  resources  will  be 
used  to  support  development  capacity  and  to  provide  operational  resources  in 
support  of  community  economic  and  housing  development  activities  carried  out 
by  non-profit  community-based  development  organizations.  Funds  are  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

9.  Main  Street  Program.  A  program  to  assist  communities  with  commercial  district 
revitalization.  Participating  communities  focus  on  management  systems  for 
business  districts,  promotion  and  marketing  programs,  commercial  area  economic 
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strategics,  and  architectural  improvements  for  downtown  areas.  This  program 
has  $300,000  in  annual  appropriations  for  grants  to  pay  for  staff  to  work  on 
Main  Street  projects  around  the  state. 

10.  Economic  Development  Set-Aside  Program  (EDSA).  This  program  lends  money  at 
low  interest  rates  at  favorable  terms  to  businesses  locating,  expanding  or 
starting-up  in  communities  that  are  eligible  for  Small  Cities  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grants.  Applications  are  submitted  by  the  municipality  on  behalf 
of  the  business  needing  the  loan.  Applications  are  accepted  throughout  the  year 
and  may  request  between  $50,000  and  $500,000.  In  1988,  this  program  had  $2 
million  for  lending. 


B)  Other  State  Agencies  and  Programs 

1.  The  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank,  1  Court  Street,  Boston.  A  quasi- 
public  agency  which  can  serve  as  a  lender  for  development  projects,  as  well  as 
act  as  a  public  developer  itself.  As  a  lender,  the  Land  Bank  offers  fixed-rate 
permanent  loans,  with  below-market  rates  and  terms  and  is  mandated  to  do 
high-risk  financing.  In  its  development  projects,  the  Land  Bank  prefers  to  do 
joint-ventures  for  public-based  real  estate  developments.  The  Land  Bank  is  also 
able  to  own  land,  which  can  buy  time  for  public  organizations  to  develop 
proposals  that  can  leverage  public  interests  from  private  investments.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Land  Bank  provides  technical  assistance  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions working  on  real  estate  projects.  The  Land  Bank's  "Building  for  Industry," 
program  is  focussed  toward  areas  of  high  unemployment  and  low  incomes. 
Three  types  of  projects  are  supported  under  this  program:  industrial  parks; 
multi-tenant  buildings  and  small  business  incubators;  and  assistance  for  firms 
that  demonstrate  particular  public  benefits  and  economic  impact. 

2.  Massachusetts  Office  of  Business  Development,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston. 
A  public  agency  with  responsibility  for  programs  related  to  business  creation 
and  growth.  Among  their  programs  is  S.I.T.E.,  an  up-to-date  inventory  of  poten- 
tial industrial  properties  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  program  assists 
firms  and  the  public  sector  in  identifying  relevant  sites. 

3.  Massachusetts  Coastal  Zone  Management  (MCZM),  100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston. 
This  office,  within  the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  provides 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  coastal  communities.  Technical  assistance 
is  available  to  address  short-term  coastal  problems,  such  as  drafting  waterfront 
bylaws  and  planning  for  public  access.  Financial  assistance  is  available  through 
the  Coastal  Facilities  Improvement  Program  (CFIP)  on  a  "reimbursable"  basis  to 
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coastal  cities  and  towns  so  that  they  can  plan  for,  construction,  reconstruct, 
maintain,  and  improve  their  public  coastal  facilities.  The  Program  will  reim- 
burse communities  up  to  50%  of  the  total  cost  of  a  project  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis  up  to  $1  million  for  a  single  project,  and  not  more  than  $1.5  million  for 
more  than  one  project. 

Community  Development  Finance  Corporation  (CDFC),  131  State  Street,  Boston. 
A  public  corporation  that  invests  money  in  business  enterprises  and  real  estate 
developments  sponsored  by  community  development  corporations  in  economical- 
ly depressed  areas  of  Massachusetts.  CDFC  offers  three  investment  programs: 
(1)  the  Venture  Capital  Program,  which  provides  debt  and  equity  financing  to 
small,  viable  businesses  for  working  capital;  (2)  the  Small  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram, which  extends  CDFC's  financing  capabilities  to  business  requiring  smaller 
amounts  of  capital,  usually  under  $50,000;  (3)  the  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram, which  offers  flexible,  short-term  financing  to  CDC-sponsored  residential, 
commercial  or  industrial  real  estate  projects.  CDFC  may  provide  20%,  or  up  to 
$250,000,  for  financing  specific,  recoverable  expenses,  or  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  CDC  equity  in  a  real  estate  project. 

Community  Economic  Development  Assistance  Corporation  (CEDAC),  8  Winter 
Street.  A  quasi-independent  agency  that  offers  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munity development  corporations  and  other  non-profit  community-based  organi- 
zations in  economically  depressed  areas  of  the  state.  If  offers  professional  ser- 
vices and  front  money  loans  to  the  eligible  organizations  to  package  real  estate 
projects  that  will  benefit  area  residents. 

Public  Works  Economic  Development  Program  (PWED),  10  Park  Plaza,  Boston. 
This  program  is  within  the  Executive  Office  of  Transportation  and  Construction 
and  funds  projects  for  local  employment  and  economic  development,  such  as 
construction  of  access  to  commercial  districts,  and  improvement  of  off-street 
parking,  signals,  road  and  bridges.  All  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  are 
eligible. 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency  (MIFA),  400  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston. 
MIFA  is  a  quasi-public  state  agency  that  promotes  economic  growth  and  in- 
creased employment  through  a  variety  of  financial  incentives,  including  the  is- 
suing of  industrial  revenue  bonds.  MIFA  works  with  local  IDFAs  to  review  and 
offer  financing  for  projects  around  the  Commonwealth.  MIFA  also  sponsors  the 
following  programs:  the  Taxable  Industrial  Development  Bond  Program;  the 
Guaranteed  Loan  Program;  the  Mortgage  Insurance  Program;  the  Seafood  Loan 
Program  and  the  Child  Care  Loan  Fund.  MIFA  also  participates  in  the  CARD 
program  and  the  Thrift  Fund. 
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8.  The  Industrial  Services  Program,  (ISP),  1  Ashburton  Place,  Boston.  ISP's  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Trust  provides  funding  for  companies  in  mature  industries 
which  face  permanent  layoffs  or  plant  closings.  Their  low-interest  loans  are  to 
be  used  to  save  jobs  by  helping  to  restructure  or  buy  out  a  business  facing 
closure. 

9.  Massachusetts  Small  Business  Development  Center  Program,  is  run  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  and  partially  funded  by  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs.  The  Centers  provide  free  technical\management  assistance  and  low 
cost  educational  programs  to  small  businesses.  Services  are  provided  through  six 
institutions  of  higher  learning:  UMASS\Amherst,  Clark  University,  Boston  Col- 
lege, University  of  Lowell,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  and  Roxbury 
Community  College. 


C)  Federal  Agencies 


1.  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD):  The  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  Program,  O'Neill  Federal  Building,  10  Causeway 
Street,  Boston.  The  CDBG  program  distributes  funds  to  all  cities  with  popula- 
tions of  50,000  or  more  and  all  SMSA  central  cities  regardless  of  population, 
with  specific  amounts  based  on  a  formula  set  by  Congress.  Eligible  activities 
are  broadly  defined,  including  construction  of  public  facilities  such  as  parks, 
streets,  fire  stations  and  community  centers,  housing  rehabilitation  programs,  so- 
cial services,  and  economic  development  programs.  CDBG  money  can  also  be 
used  for  revolving  loan  funds.  Activities  must  be  related  to  a  community  devel- 
opment strategy  and  needs  statement,  and  must  principally  benefit  low  and  mod- 
erate income  residents.  Smaller  cities  not  eligible  for  CDBG  funds  can  apply 
for  grants  through  the  EOCD  Small  Cities  Program.  CDBG  money  is  particular- 
ly important  for  planning  work  in  rural  communities. 

2.  U.S.  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA),  William  Fitzhenry,  Economic 
Development  Representative,  O'Neill  Building,  10  Causeway  Street,  Room  420, 
Box  2,  Boston  or  EDA's  Northeast  Regional  Office,  Liberty  Square  Building,  105 
South  7th  Street,  Philadelphia.  This  office  has  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
aimed  at  encouraging  economic  development  including  public  works  programs, 
business  loans,  and  economic  planning  grants.    Major  programs  include: 

Title  1  Public  Works  and  Development  Facilities.    States,  municipalities,  special 
authorities,  and  public  or  private  non-profit  organizations  are  eligible  to  apply 
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for  grants  for  the  acquisition,  development,  or  expansion  of  public  works 
facilities. 

Title  II  Business  Development  Loans.  Any  public  or  private  entity,  including 
non-profit  corporations,  sole  proprietorships  and  partnerships,  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  direct  loans  of  up  to  65%  of  project  cost,  to  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fixed  assets;  land  preparation;  building  rehabilitation;  and  working  capi- 
tal for  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises. 

Title  III  Economic  Development  Planning.  Government  entities  and  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  planning  economic  development  activities  can  apply  for  direct 
grants  to  fund  planning,  staffing,  and  administrative  expenses  related  to  eco- 
nomic development  planning  projects. 

Supplemental  and  Basic  Grants  Program  (Section  304).  This  programs  provides 
states  with  monies  to  initiate  and  enhance  eligible  economic  development 
projects,  such  as  for  public  works  or  business  and  industrial  loans. 

3.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  for  Western  Massachusetts,  Federal  Court 
Building  and  Courthouse,  1550  Main  Street,  Suite  212,  Springfield,  for  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  O'Neill  Federal  Building,  10  Causeway  Street,  Boston.  Ad- 
ministers various  programs  that  provide  loans  and  management  assistance  to 
small  businesses.  Programs  include:  Small  Business  Loan  Guarantee  and  Loan 
Program  for  independently  owned  and  operated  businesses  that  fall  within  SBA 
size  guidelines;  Certified  Development  Company  Loans,  which  is  an  alternative 
form  of  expansion  financing  created  to  provide  second  mortgage  financing  at 
low  cost  for  businesses  acquiring  real  property  and  equipment  not  available 
from  conventional  sources;  Small -Business  Investment  Companies  (SBICs)  and 
Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment  Companies  (MESBICs),  which  are 
capital  corporations  formed  to  encourage  private  sector  investment  in  small 
businesses.  Equity  funds,  long-term  loans,  and  management  assistance  are  pro- 
vided for  start-ups,  expansions  or  acquisitions,  particularly  to  innovative  ven- 
tures developing  new  products  or  markets. 
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